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“Because I was nervous—a ‘Grumpy Grandpa’— 
my doctor started me on Postum.” 


““My grandchildren made me realize how irritable and 
nervous I was. ‘Gee, Grandpa’s grumpy!’ I heard them 
whispering. Was there something wrong with my nerves? 

“The doctor didn’t think so. He asked if I’d been 
sleeping well. I hadn’t. Then he asked if I’d been drink- 
ing lots of coffee. I had. It seems many people can’t 
take the caffein in coffee and I’m one of them. Change 
to Postum, the doctor advised. It’s 100% caffein-free— 
can’t make you nervous or keep you awake. 

“Did my grandchildren notice the difference? They 
certainly did. When you sleep well, when you’re not on 
edge, you have lots more patience. I’m sold on Postum 
—lI like the way it makes me feel. You will too!” 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
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32. Melodic scores. 
“Glittering perform- 
ance’’—Billboard 


38.A eae or 
record. ‘‘Side-splitt- 
ing’ — Billboard 
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21. “‘Szell interprets 
it wonderfully,’’ Rev 
of Recorded Music 


Here’s an offer that enables you to ac- 
quire a superb record library — in regu- 
lar high-fidelity OR stereo-fidelity — at 
truly remarkable savings! 

All 32 of the records shown here are 
now available in both regular high- 
fidelity and stereo (except No. 9 — Lis- 
tening In Depth — stereo only). As a new 
member, you may have ANY 5 of these 
records — in your choice of regular high- 
fidelity OR stereo — ALL 5 for only $1.97. 


AND JUST LOOK AT = as SELECTION 
OF RECORDS . in all — from 
Columbia AND many > & great labels! 
That's right — you not only have a choice 
of best-selling albums by Columbia’s own 
great artists — but also the most popular 
albums by favorite recording stars from 
many other record companies. 


TO RECEIVE YOUR 5 RECORDS FOR $1.97 
— mail the coupon today. Be sure to 
indicate whether you want your five 
records (and all future selections) in reg- 
ular high-fidelity or stereo. Also indicate 
which Club Division best suits your musi- 
ing taste: Classical; Listening and Danc- 

Broadway Movies, Television and 
tissical Comedies; 


HOW THE CLUB aaeeeie Each month 
the Club’s staff of music experts selects 
sutstanding records from every field of 
Music. These selections are fully de- 
scribed in the Club — which you 
feceive free each mon 
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An American in Paris 





18. A new recording 
of these 2 ever-pop- 
ular Gershwin scores 


61. 1 Still Miss Some- 
one, That's All Over, 
One More Ride, etc. 


GOLDEN VIBES 
LIONEL HAMPTON 


tine, 
Your Eyes, 10 more 


STRAUSS 
WALTZES 


r. 
Sr 


13. Tales from the 
Vienna Woods, Blue 
Danube, 8 others 


27. Rain in Spain, | 
Could Have Danced 
All Night, etc 


You may accept the monthly selection 
for your Division... or take any of the 
wide variety of other records offered in 
the Magazine, from all Divisions .. . or 
take NO record in any particular month. 


Your only membership obligation is to 
purchase five selections from the more 
than 200 records to be offered in the 
coming 12 months. Thereafter, you have 
no further obligation to buy any addi- 
tional records . . . and you may discon- 
tinue your membership at any time. 
FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY. 
If you wish to continue as a member 
after purchasing five records, you will re- 
ceive — FREE — a Bonus record of your 
choice for every two additional selec- 
tions you buy — a 50% dividend! 


The records you want are mailed and 
billed to you at the regular list price of 
$3.98 (Classical $4.98; occasional Orig- 
inal Cast recordings somewhat higher), 
plus a small mailing and handling charge. 
Stereo records are $1.00 more. 
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NOTE: Stereo records must be 
only on a stereo record player. 


stereo phonograph if you pure 
in the future. 
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The Church and 

The College Generation 

« [Mv answer to] Robert K. Kelley's 
two articles on “Will the Church Lose 
the College Generation?” (P.L.. Novem- 
ber 15 and December 1, 1960) is, “We 
will lose too many of these fine people 
unless we place emphasis upon the 
proper aspects of religion.”. . . 

Our ambitious young people go to col- 
lege with good intentiens and high 
hopes, but [some] soon find themselves 
in an atmosphere of thinking which con- 
flicts with the more orthodox thinking of 
the conservative churches. They become 
confused by the rather contradictory ap- 
proaches to solving their problems, and 
many are lost to the church. 

If religion is to be a strong controlling 
factor in the lives of college students. 
their religious thinking and school think- 
ing must fit into the same pattern, so that 
they can, with honesty and conviction, 
accept the teachings of their churches. 
Their religious philosophy must look for- 
ward as well as backward and must be 
based upon mature thinking. We parents 
and church teachers must place the 
greatest emphasis upon the teachings of 
Jesus, ideas which are real and meaning- 
ful to young folks and will serve them as 
guides throughout their lives. 

—Kermit S. KELLER 


Kansas City, Missouri 


« ... Why should not the Church en- 

courage the infiltration of the colleges by 

capable, personable scholars and leaders 

who can help swing the tide from athe- 
istic and agnostic powers? 

—LieuTenant Wituram H. Barr 

United States Army 


Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri 
« ... The college generation must be 
made aware of its importance in the 
great outreach of the Church and its mis- 
sion. I believe that the local congregation 
has a real responsibility here and that the 
real hope for the future and for a more 
dynamic Church is centered in the young 
people and their participation in church 
life. 

Let's not, however, leave the impres- 
sion that only large churches, such as 
Grandview, can effect good programs 
and experiences for college-age students. 

—Mnrs. Leo Mansn 
Montclair, New Jersey 


« ...Dr. Kelley's third alternative, the 
local congregation taking a bold forward 
step in the ministry to college students, 
would seem the most appealing and 











probably the most successful to me, ,. 

Grandview Church set an excellent e 

ample. I wish there had been an examp 
from a very small church also. 

—Mnrs. James Rergg 

Knoxville, Tenney 
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The Church and 
The New African Nations 
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« How thrilling it was to read the a 
count of the tour of West Africa by fox 7 
American Presbyterians (“Africa, th 
Priority Is Teachers” by Carl E. Ericsor 
P.L.. December 1, 1960). 10 

In this nuclear age when satellites en 

circle the earth, when hydrogen bomly 
threaten existence, and the international 
political scene seemingly hinges oy 
chaos, it is indeed encouraging to knowl 13 
that the Church of Christ has thrust itself 
into the frontiers of relationships with 
the Africans. .. . 
—Mnrs. Howarp N. Monnet 20 
Overland Park, Kansai 
War and Survival a 
Impossible 
« This is just a note to express apprecia- 
tion for the editorial “A Hole Is To Live 
in” (Saturday Thoughts, PrespyTERIAN 
Lire, December 1, 1960). It is desper- 
ately important that the discussion of al- 
ternatives to war expand rapidly and that 
Americans become aware of the impos- 2 
sibility of having both war and surf 4, 
vival. ... 
—ALFRED Hassier § 3 
Executive Secretary, 
The Fellowship of Reconciliation 3 
Nyack, New York 
3 
Happy Loafer 
« This is a late comment on the “When 3 
You Retire” article by Ada Campbell @ 3 
Rose in your September 1 issue. 

I have had a little experience, being 3 
in the “retired and aging” group since 
June, 1959. 

Mrs. Rose makes a big mistake in be- 
ing so didactic about it. People differ. In 
some cases a hobby can satisfy com- 
pletely; some can even loaf completely. 





The thing is that enforced hobbies and 
enforced loafing are bad. 
I want to (and do) loaf as much as I 





please. That's it! 

Have vou read in Holiday magazine 
about the guy (a young fellow) in Ta- 
hiti who does nothing but loaf on less 
than $1.00 a day?... 







—J. M. Green 
Glen Head, Long Island, New York 
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The Frontier Is Everywhere by George E. Sweazey 
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THE 
CELTIC 
CROSS 





by Jerry Edward Flanigan 


In all these things we are more than conquerors 
through him who loved us. (Romans 8:37) 


ly Is Most fitting that the Celtic cross is the central and 

dominant figure in the new seal of the General As- 
sembly of The United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. Although no one knows quite when or where 
the design came into being, it was under the sign of 
this cross that Irish missionaries converted the tribes 
of Scotland. 

To this day the churches and cemeteries of Ireland 
and Scotland are dominated by this unique emblem. 
It was through a maze of Celtic crosses that I looked 
across the valleys and hills of County Clare to the 
rugged western coast of Ireland. It was under a Celtic 
cross that I pronounced the benediction in Dalry, near 
the western coast of Scotland. It is a Celtic cross that 
marks The Book of Common Worship in the pews of 
our church even as it marks The Book of Common 
Order in the churches of Scotland. 

The Celtic cross is an appropriate symbol for our 
faith. Its design joins the circle of eternity to the cross 
of sacrifice to symbolize the eternal self-giving love of 
God. It is a cross of victory, reminding us that the Son 
of God not only lived and died, but that he lives, vic- 
torious. 
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The Celtic cross, with its circle of eternity encom. 
passing the cross of sacrifice, reminds us that God had 
the last word. For in Jesus Christ, who gave himself 
in life and in death, the power and love of God were 
victorious over sin. Here God showed forth in the 
ultimate sacrifice that he is God with us, and God 
for us. 












, absolutely nothing that man can do, will 
destroy God's love for us. Even as man, in his selfish 
determination to have things his own way, takes the 
final step to shut God out of life, even then, God reaches 
out to forgive: not to overlook sin, but to overcome 
and conquer. In death as in life, God in Christ reaches 
out to reconcile man to Himself. In death as in life, 
God reaches out in Christ to declare his love. Here, at 
the cross, man has done his worst. Here, at the cross, 
God declares again his best, and the love of God pre- 
vails. For not even death can destroy the love of God) 
Here, at the cross, in man’s ultimate rejection of God 
is God’s ultimate acceptance of man. In man’s loudest 
“no” is God’s firmest “yes,” his declaration of love fa 
the unlovely and unlovable. 

The Celtic cross also proclaims the victory of God,’ 
not only over sin but over death. Christ is not dead.” 
Christ is risen. He lives. As the elements on the Com- 
munion table symbolize each time that we celebrate 7 
the Lord’s Supper, he is present with us, available to) 
us, to dwell in our hearts by faith. 

The most important fact of Christianity is not that 
Christ died. The Gospels do not end with the scene on 
Golgotha. The love of God triumphed over death. 
Many are the martyrs who have died for a great cause. 
But in Christ, God declares the conquest of death 
itself for the greatest cause: that man and God may 
victoriously live together in the fellowship of love. 
Death is no longer the ultimate fact for man. In the 7 
victory of God in Christ, death becomes our introduc- 
tion to new life, eternal life, by the power of him who ~ 
loves us. God has the last word, and the word is life. ~ 

The ultimate separation of man and God has been 
bridged. Sin is forgiven. Death is conquered. Nothing 4 
can shut God out of life. In Christ is the impregnable 7 
assurance of our own victory. The love of God is our] 
power to conquer—to conquer evil, to conquer loneli-~ 
ness, to conquer even death. Come what may (and it 7 
will come to us as it came to Christ himself), nothing 
can separate us from the love of God. Whatever adver- 
saries assail us and our faith, we have the assurance 
of victory. Christ’s victorious power, present for us, 
assures us that “in all these things we are more than 
conquerors through him who loved us.” 

The Celtic cross, a joyous cross for a rejoicing faith, © 
bears the crown of victory, the circle of eternal life 
which begins in our union with almighty God who | 
comes to us in Jesus Christ, the Christ who conquered 7 
sin and death for us. 
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MONTGOMERY 
OF MUSKINGUM 


college presidents. He himself has never been formally 
honored in this way. And he holds that it’s too late now. 

He smiles over his glasses and explains: “Big cere- 
monies cost money.” 

That's true, of course. But the real explanation prob- 
ably is that Bob Montgomery doesn’t know why he 
should be honored. Through more than three decades, 
his example has been a subtle but potent influence upon 
young people who one day would become churchmen, 
educators, statesmen, doctors, lawyers, businessmen— 
builders of culture. Apparently, he’s unaware of it. 

“I've tried to do what it seemed I had to do,” he says. 
He turns the talk to the achievements of his faculty 
members. Or he recounts what his father accomplished. 

Robert Montgomery’s father was, no doubt about it, 
a remarkable man. Gifted with eloquence, drive, and 
an ability to win the loyalty of able men, Dr. John Knox 
Montgomery took three brick buildings and a briar 
patch, turning them into a highly reputable institution 
of learning. 

Not satisfied with this, he looked into the future and 
saw what Muskingum would be if it were one of the 
top twenty colleges in the country. An artist’s concep- 
tion of that dream, drawn in 1919, still hangs behind 
the desk in the office of Muskingum’s president, and 
still has influence. 

But it is Dr. Bob who, in his quiet way, has put wheels 


“Dr. Bob” met Ruth Kelley at Oberlin College, where she 
was studying music and he was a Y.M.C.A. secretary. Their 
first year of marriage took them to University of Edinburgh. 
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under the dream and pulled it to the three-quarters 
mark along the road to full realization. 

His sense of responsibility for United Presbyterian- 
related Muskingum College at New Concord, Ohio, 
goes back almost to 1904, the year his family arrived to 
occupy the president’s house. “As soon as we became 
old enough,” he recalls, “my brothers and I were the 
campus maintenance crew during the summers. We 
cleaned up, painted up... got ready for the next term. 
For mowing the lawn, a job that took over two days 
even when we all helped, we got one dollar—to be di- 
vided among the four of us. 

“During the winter,” he adds, “we pumped the organ 
for chapel, helped with the clerical work, carried water 
for the football team, and got no pay whatsoever. . . .1 
envied some of the boys in town who had only home 
chores.” 

John Knox Montgomery and his wife didn’t make 
their six children feel that because they were members 
of the college president's family they had to be out- 
standing. As a Muskingum student, Bob made better 
than average grades and played better than competent 
basketball, but only because these things came to him 
naturally. He was president of the college Y.M.C.A.,, 
and captain of the debating team for three years. 

After graduation he served for a year as a Y.M.C.A, 
secretary at Oberlin College, Ohio—where he happened 
upon a book entitled How To Find God's Will. “It gave 
advice on how to make difficult decisions,” he says. 
“Think and pray. Talk with wise people, but don’t let 
them decide for you. Beware of your own bias, but don’t 
be too afraid of it. When a decision is necessary, make 
it—and don’t immediately reconsider. And don’t be sur- 
prised if it takes you many years to discover that God 
has led you.” 

Bob copied excerpts from the book and put them into 
his wallet. ( He still carries the worn, browned pieces of 
paper.) They helped him reach a conclusion he'd long 
been hunting for. He gave up further thought of be- 
coming a lawyer, and entered what is now Pittsburgh 
Theological Seminary. 

Robert Nathaniel Montgomery received his Bachelor 
of Divinity degree in 1925, together with a graduate 
fellowship for having won top scholastic honors. He 
married Ruth Kelley—a charming, beautiful young 
woman. A talented musician, she had been teaching at 
Oberlin Conservatory when Bob met her. In the fall 
they sailed for Scotland, where Bob put in a year at the 
University of Edinburgh. Before coming home, they 
traveled through Europe, visited United Presbyterian 
missions in the Middle East, and—in line with an inter- 
est which Bob later was to develop more seriously—at- 
tended an archaeological congress in Jerusalem. 

Bob planned to become a pastor. His plans changed 
when the Pittsburgh Seminary offered him a job as pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature. He 
taught there four years, taking part in an archaeological 
expedition to the Middle East in 1928. 

Meanwhile, he had turned down a chance to become 
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vice-president of Muskingum, and later had refused 
the presidency of United Presbyterian-related Tarkio 
College in Missouri. When he arrived for a speaking 
engagement at Tarkio in January, 1930, trustees of the 
school greeted him with the word that he had been 
elected president. He said he hadn't changed his mind. 

Tarkio’s main building had burned a short time be- 
fore. Reconstruction would take the insurance, plus 
$60,000. The trustees persuaded Bob to spend three 
days in helping them raise money. The three-day total 
turned out to be $50,000. Moreover, Bob inadvertently 
sold himself on the school; he promised the trustees 
he'd accept the presidency when they had the rest of 
the $60,000. Trustees, faculty, and students went with 
him to the train, jubilantly shouting that he'd saved 
their college. 

When he took office a few months later, he became 
the youngest college president in the United States— 
only thirty years old. During his two years at Tarkio, 
the fire-razed building was replaced, permanent ac- 
creditation was secured, and the number of students 
increased (at a time when the enrollments in most col- 
leges were being hit by the economic depression ). 

With the death of his father in December, 1931, Rob- 
ert Montgomery realized that he must accept the in- 
vitation to serve as president of Muskingum. He knew 
that he had to do what he could to fight the financial 
disaster which threatened the college as an aftermath 
of the 1929 stock market crash. 

John Knox Montgomery was a highly successful fund- 
raiser, but at the same time an energetic enrollment 
builder. At Muskingum the money had gone into class- 
rooms for the steadily increasing student body, and 
operating expenses had been met almost entirely 
through tuition. The enrollment was now down to 688; 
tuition income had fallen off accordingly. 

On the day Bob moved into the president's office, the 
college was $500,000 in debt, and sinking in deeper at 
the rate of $50,000 a year. Bob’s older brother, J. Knox 
Montgomery, Jr., who for some time had been serving 
as business manager and vice-president of the college, 
was finding it more and more difficult to get through 
paydays. 

The new president saw that the budget had to be 
balanced. He also realized, with deep regret, that this 
meant taking a step his father had postponed: reduction 
of salaries. With the consent of a faculty committee, 
Bob announced a 30 per cent pay cut. 

He assured the teachers that the salary level would 
be restored as quickly as possible, and that in the mean- 
time the building program would be halted. The nearly 
wmpleted steel work for the new gymnasium would 
have to stand in the weather and rust, its foundations 
troding, until a better day arrived. 

The low pay of his faculty, and that skeleton against 
the sky, haunted Bob for five hard, anxious years. 

There was at least one problem facing the new presi- 
tent which. could be handled without his having to 
mise money first. Students had presented a request, 
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J. Knox Montgomery (left), Robert's brother, serves as the 
vice-president and business manager of Muskingum Col- 
lege. Portrait is of their father, Dr. John Knox Montgomery. 


drawn up in proper style, that dancing be allowed at 
campus affairs. New Concord—which wags had once 
labeled “Saints Rest’—watched to see what Dr. Bob 
would do. 

He put trustees, faculty, and student body to work 
at the problem. They spent months on it, carefully 
checking parent and alumni opinion, vigorously argu- 
ing the moral issues, enthusiastically proposing answers 
to the whole question of how Muskingum could best 
provide for the social growth of students. 

At the end of the study, the student body, the faculty, 
and the board of trustees voted for dancing at a number 
of the parties on the college calendar. “Say what you 
will about the vote, it was as democratic as it could 
possibly have been,” Dr. Bob points out. “And in the 
long process that led up to it, we discovered that teach- 
ers and students are able, if time and concern can be 
found, to talk the same language. That was an impor- 
tant discovery.” 

Bob Montgomery's ability to stimulate long, hard 
thought kept faculty morale high in spite of the college’s 
poverty. John Knox Montgomery had urged professors 
to work individually on problems arising in their class- 
rooms; Bob Montgomery urged them to try a cooper- 
ative drive on problems of importance to the entire 
school. As a result, the faculty scheduled week-in-week- 
out bouts with such heavyweight matters as character 
education, factors in library use, measuring student 
achievement, and predicting scholastic success. 

Their efforts gained Muskingum a place among a 
handful of schools which the American Council on Edu- 
cation, an association serving colleges across the coun- 
try, recognized as being pioneers in a radical renovation 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The cozy old notion that 
‘heathen darkness"’ applies only 
to faraway places with strange- 

sounding names is neither 
tactful nor true. Every Christian 
church in the world is a mission 

outpost; every country is a 
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by George E. Sweazey 


I think some of us find it hard not to be homesick 
for “Ceylon’s isle.” It made the missionary motive so 
very plain. You remember how the old hymn put it: 

What though the spicy breezes 

Blow soft o'er Ceylon’s isle; 

Though every prospect pleases, 

And only man is vile. 

When I was a child, | understood missions to mean 
that the Christian nations were reaching out in all love 
and compassion to the heathen ones: 

Salvation! O salvation! 

The joyful sound proclaim, 

Till each remotest nation 

Has learned Messiah's Name. 

The missionary map of the world was divided between 
areas of shining white and those of inky blackness. We 
were called to push out the boundaries of the light 
toward the benighted lands until the whole earth was 
radiant with God's glory: 

Waft, waft, ye winds, His story, 

And you, ye waters, roll, 

Till like a sea of glory 

It spreads from pole to pole. 

I first became aware that there was a turning away 
from this conception when I was advised never, never 
to select this grand old hymn, “From Creenland’s Icy 
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Mountains,” when we had a missionary speaker. For 
one thing, missionaries on tour were likely to hear the 
hymn at every stop and weary of it. Moreover, I was 
told that missionaries were embarrassed by some of its 
expressions. Those who had formed a great affection 
for their homes in such places as Ceylon’s isle found 
the description, where “every prospect pleases, and 
only man is vile,” neither true nor tactful. And they 
were likely to feel, from their own experience, that 
there was a hint of presumption in singing: 

Can we, whose souls are lighted 

With wisdom from on high, 

Can we to men benighted 

The lamp of life deny? 

There is a sense, of course, in which every Christian 
has to believe that he has something which other people 
need. The real presumption would be to assume that 
Christianity is for you, but not for everyone. Within 
much attempted broadmindedness lurks the arrogant 
presumption that only advanced ra¢es and cultures are 
up to being Christian, Jesus Christ is either needed, or 
he is merely a matter of taste for those who happen to 
go in for that sort of thing. Paul, a captive in chains, 
could look up at a king upon a throne and say to him, 
“I wish that you were like I am, except for these bonds!” 
If the Christian life has meant anything at all to you, 
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you have to look at the person who is missing it and ing out from a Christian land to heathen ones. “Ecu- 
say, “I wish he had what I have—except for my limita- menical Mission” means that Christians everywhere on 
tions.” earth are reaching out—to those around them and to 
It was not the statement that Christians’ “souls are those far away. Every Christian church in the world is 
lighted with wisdom from on high” which made mis- a home base; every country is a mission field. 
sionaries uneasy about the old hymn—it was the impli- Some of the Christian leaders whose inspirations are 
cation that this enlightenment was geographical. When having the greatest influence on American religious 
they got off the boat in New York or San Francisco, life come from Asia or Africa. One might think of 
they soon had reason to question whether they had Daniel T. Niles of Ceylon, whose books are on our 
returned from heathen darkness to Christian light and shelves and whose ideas are in our sermons. When we 
purity. use the old hymn now, we will have to sing of Ceylon’s 
There are no Christian nations in the world today, isles, where every prospect pleases, and specially Dr. 
and there are no completely pagan ones. In the so- Niles. 
called heathen lands you find groups of Christians hard- This nongeographical view of mission requires a 
pressed by a massive pagan culture, and in America further step in our thinking. We used to think of Na- 
you find groups of Christians hard-pressed by a massive tional Missions as the reach from normal areas to pe- 
pagan culture. In Africa there are mission stations, and culiar ones within the United States and its territories. 
the church which you attend on Sundays is a mission For most of us the name “National Missions” brought 
station. When you cross the street in front of it, you go a picture of Indians and Eskimos, of mountaineers and 
over into Macedonia. Every real church is an outpost, migrants. 
thrust out on the frontier. Its members are the native There is now a turning from this conception of Na- 
Christians; they live in mission territory. tional Missions as the mission of the normal to the 
That is why The United Presbyterian Church no peculiar. One reason for this is that, as our country has 
longer has a Board of Foreign Missions, In its place is matured, there are fewer peculiar people to be found, 
now the Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Rela- We no longer have the great numbers of foreign-speak- 
tions, “Foreign Missions” implied that we were send- ing churches because we no longer have the masses 
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THE FRONTIER IS EVERYWHERE 


CONTINUED 


of foreign-speaking people. Recent years have seen the 
closing of many of our mission schools and hospitals 
in areas where public schools and hospitals are now 
available. 

In place of these has come the recognition of some 
of the most typically normal segments of American life 
as mission territory. Think of the suburbs. It might 
seem strange to look at the bright young couples, with 
their little new babies and their little new lawns, as 


objects for missionary zeal. But in these burgeoning. 


communities the battle between Christian faith and 
paganism is at its most acute. Helping to provide 
churches for them is one of the heaviest responsibilities 
of our National Missions board. 

There is another sense in which a suburb may be a 
mission territory. There is a tendency now to point to 
the suburbs as the arch-examples of all that is worst 
in American life. They are said to make a showy pre- 
tension to culture, though their real interests are sex 
and alcohol. They are supposed to be dominated by 
status snobbery and gadget worship. Suburbanites are 
charged with being escapists and parasites. They get 
their living from a great city, with all its weltering 
misery, and then flee irresponsibly to the false heaven 
of outdoor grills and patios. Their churches prosper, 
more from the hollow man’s need for togetherness 
than from any real hunger for God or zeal for his right- 
eousness. 

In short, if we believe what the culture critics say 
about us, we in the suburbs are just about as low as 
anyone can get—and we don’t know it. I must admit 
that I do not quite get all this. I have always liked the 
suburbs I have known, and I am inclined to think that 
we are doing pretty well, until I remember that these 
same critics attack suburban preachers, with their split- 
level churches and their split-level thinking, as the high 
priests of complacency. 

The American city is now recognized as a primary 
mission responsibility. Mistrust of cities is not new. A 
long while ago someone pointed out that God planted 
the first garden, but Cain built the first city. One of this 
country s early statesmen remarked that cities have the 
same effect upon a nation that ulcers have upon a body. 
John Newton, a hymn writer of two hundred years ago, 
composed a prayer for “London grace,” by which he 
meant the very unusual grace it required to be a Chris- 
tian while living in a city. We have to recognize that 
the city is an object of special religious concern, if only 
because it is a center of power and influence, and be- 
cause it has so many of God’s children packed and 
heaped up within it. 

Although there are many fine, strong city churches, 
our record in this mission field has been too largely 
one of retreat. Here is a typical situation. Old High 
Street Church has a noble building, with a pulpit that 
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was carved in Italy, and beautiful stained glass. The 
once imposing homes around it are now flats and room 
ing houses. With magnificent loyalty, an old guar 
keeps coming back, some of them over long distan 
There is a culture contrast bewteen them and # 
church’s present neighbors. These, in the present ci 
shiftings, are likely to be Protestant in inclination. T 
are displaced farm hands, or hill people who now wot 
in factories, or Southern Negroes. Few old member 
will say, “We don’t want these people.” What they do 
say is, “No doubt it is our duty to make this a church 
for the neighborhood. So I suppose I should move my 
membership to some church in my neighborhood.” Th 
logic is faultless, but the problem is that the prese 
neighbors are not able to pay for an expensive building 
or to supply the leaders and the managers a big chure 
has to have. q 
The very angels must weep at the spectacle in man 
cities. There are great masses of people, with lives ups@ 
by cultural and vocational transitions, needing aboyg 
all what a church might have for them. Right in the 
midst are fine old churches which are growing empty 
and no connection is being made. 
The problem is on both sides. Many city churcheg 
have gone out with eager zeal to win their neighbors, 
and have run into a stone wall. The people do not li 
the music or the preaching. They fear that they wi 
be condescended to. American Protestantism in t 
cities is in danger of dying-of good taste, which is ne 
really good taste at all but an artificial and self-com 
scious preciosity. Our missionaries in Africa learn t 
language of the people; they do not require the African 
to learn English in order to hear the gospel. But in this 
country we often seem to say to people, “You will have 
to learn our traditional vocabulary, in music and in 








































preaching, if you want to be a Christian.” The reason - 
is that “we do not wish to offer God anything but the 

best,” which assumes that God has exactly the same 

tastes that a college-educated, white American has— 

or thinks he ought to have. 

Supercilious critics of missions are sure that Chris- U 
tianity is beyond the range of those who have been si 
having their religion through witch doctors and fetishes. w 
The same spirit in American churches assumes that la 
those whose favorite reading is not The Atlantic 
Monthly will have to have their Christianity in some H 
narrow, superstitious form. This sees the Church as a tc 
cultural institution with a sentimentally religious 
theme. If we really believe in our Church, we will a 
have to believe that it has the truth for everyone. The if 
zoning ordinances do not mark religious boundaries. a 
The American city is a wide-open Ceylon’s isle—and it fic 
is right at hand. W 

Small town and country areas have long been recog- z 
nized as national missions territory. There are now de- W 
velopments in them which make the old home mission h 
approach obsolete. Old ways and attitudes have been 
upset. Mechanized farming has made big operators of 0 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Idaho Woods 


Soon afier daybreak on Sunday morning, the Reverend James H. Howell arrives at airport near his Post Falls home. He will 


take his Cessna over 7,000-foot mountains to a back-country airstrip, then drive on to lead worship at a church he serves. 


PART from its scattered towns, the Idaho panhandle 
with its mountains, lakes, and forests is as prime- 
val an area as you're apt to find in the continental 

United States. Until seven years ago Presbyterian mis- 
sion work in this timberland was largely synonymous 
with the name of the Reverend Richard T. Ferrell, the 
late, famed “Skypilot of the Lumberjacks.” 

His successor, Sunday-school missionary James H. 
Howell, is doubly a skypilot, for he flies a Cessna 170B 
to distant points in his far-flung parish. 

An airplane at first glance seems highly unsuited to 
a ministry in primitive country. But it is an unusual 
Idaho village that does not have a grass landing strip, 
and Jim Howell keeps jalopies parked near two air- 
fields to transport him to the miniscule communities 
where the lumbermen live. The stereotype of the civili- 
zation-wary bachelor constantly moving from one deep- 
woods bunkhouse to another no longer fits today’s 
lumberjack. He is likely to be a family man who com- 
mutes to a timberstand from a house with a TV aerial 
on the roof and a station wagon parked outside, 

Also numbered among Jim's parishioners are ranch 
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and farming families who live too far out of town to 
attend the existing churches within the bounds of the 
Presbytery of Northern Idaho. The territory to which 
he is assigned is 25,000 square miles in area (larger 
than the state of West Virginia). The national mission- 
ary learned to fly after he discovered that ground trans- 
portation consumed too much of the time he had to 
spend with his people. With the Cessna, he can reach 
Elk City in one and one-quarter hours instead of the 
previous eight by car, Copeland in forty minutes in- 
stead of two and one-half hours. 

A timberland ministry may still be fraught with 
adventure. Jim has come unscathed through two 
minor airplane mishaps, several automobile accidents, © 
and uncounted near-collisions with log trucks (“T tell 
my wife it’s safer to fly,” he says). He carries a sleeping 
bag in the Volkswagen that he drives for short trips; 
if the car is stymied by a rockslide or an impassable 
road, he can spend the night on the back seat. But he 
has found that more often than not, all things work 
together. In at least two instances, his rescuers later 
helped him organize a church in their village. 
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At sawmill near Priest Lake, Ronald Spade and Austin Raines, 
pleased that Jim Howell has stopped by, take conversation 
break. The men discuss local effects of depressed lumber 
market. Jim, an Easterner, has acquired much lumber lore. 


WINGS and the Idaho Woods 


THE LAST FAMILY ON THE LAST ROAD 


The time-tried role of the Sunday-school missionary 
is to serve the last family on the last road. Last year 
Jim Howell flew and drove more than 40,000 miles to} 
provide a ministry for 459 isolated Idaho families. In 
the process he served three churches, two preaching} 
points, and six Sunday schools. 
Even though the airplane cuts down his traveling 
time, he is away from his home in Post Falls and his 
family (wife Sally; daughters Ruthann, four, and Jule- 
ann, one) two or three nights a week. In the summer] 
he seldom sees the youngsters, for as presbytery di-4 
rector of youth work, he spends a good deal of time at 
camps and conferences. 
Jim Howell is a native of Buffalo, New York (Central 
Presbyterian is his home church), and is a graduate 
of Cornell University and Princeton Seminary. He had¥ 
planned to be a county agricultural agent until two 
summers caravanning in the Northwest whetted his 
interest in Sunday-school missions. Friends sometimes 7 
On Sunday, after Communion service at Copeland community inquire why he doesn’t settle for a comfortable pastor- J 
hall, Jim Howell checks on progress of new church that parish- ate in lieu of his present work with its hazardous travel, 9 
loners are building. Last summer @ coreven from Weedlend separations from his family, and small prospects for 7 
Park Church in Seattle spent a week on the construction. _ . Cat : 
success in terms of statistics (last year there were six 
professions of faith among the people he serves). 
Jim’s answer is brief: “It’s a job that has to be done, 
and no one else is doing it.” 
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Deep in the Nez Perce National Forest, haunt of big-game hunters, Jim Howell hears how Mrs. Betty Hansel’s son has been 
faring since his return from junior-high camp. It is Monday, but Jim has just come from Sunday school in one-room school- 
house at nearby Golden, where he spoke to pupils after classes. Last year Mrs. Hansel served as superintendent of Sunday school. 
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Side windows of Priest Lake Community Church frame typical 
Idaho scenery. Church, well attended by vacationers in 
summer, has a score or so of year-round parishioners. Jim 
Howell organized congregation, did some labor on building. 
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Sally and Jim Howell, daughters Ruthann and Juleann, plus 
boxers Jock and Duncan, savor a rare autumn day in Post 
Falls. Youngsters used to watch father land plane in a nearby 
meadow before newly strung wires made descent impossible. 
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The main street of Elk City, once a gold-mining boom town, 
could pose as a set for a Western movie. Townsmen’s twin 
occupations are logging and conducting pack trains of hunt- 
ers to wilderness areas for cougar, moose, bear, and elk. 


WINGS and the Idaho Woods 


A BUILDING 


“Sometimes I call the Idaho panhandle the land the 
Church almost forgot,” a long-time resident commented 
recently. “Outside of the good-sized towns, where there 
are strong churches, you seldom come across a congre- 
gation of either a main-line denomination or one of 
the fringe sects. Church buildings in the back-country 
are scarcer than a rooster’s molars.” 

On a religious frontier where churchgoing is for 
nonconformists and a child never hears the name of 
Jesus except when his father swears, a church building 
is a visible sign that Christianity is no ephemeral move- 
ment. In the nearly seven years Jim Howell has been 
in Idaho, he has organized three churches and led 
them through building programs. (He has also reacti- 
vated three congregations which have been pastorless 
for years. ) 

The national missionary spends one Sunday and sev- 
eral weekdays a month with each of his churches, 
and is always on call for emergencies. To keep the con- 
gregations thriving in his absence, he arranges for other 
ministers, deputation teams from colleges and schools, 
and groups of United Presbyterian Men to conduct 
Sunday worship, In the summer, student pastors pro- 
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Caravan members from First Presbyterian Church in Stockton, California, remodel schoolhouse into church for Elk City. They 
put building on foundation, rebuilt sections of walls, moved partitions, painted inside and out, and constructed an entrance 
way, porches, and an outhouse. Camping out for three weeks, the young people also conducted two vacation church schools 
and became fast friends of local residents. This was the fifth year that a Stockton caravan served in a national missions field. 


MEANS STAYING POWER 


vide a full-time ministry for some of the congregations, 
while caravans of students conduct vacation church 
schools. 

In addition, the young people’s caravans have helped 
with the construction of the three new churches. 

To illustrate, Elk City would probably have only 
a nondescript excuse for a church plant if a caravan 
of thirty-three young people and adults from the First 
Presbyterian Church of Stockton, California, had not 
spent three weeks in the inaccessible village. 

Up to a year ago, some Elk City residents used to 
boast that the century-old town had never had a church 
or a jail. Then word got around that the members of 
the Sunday school Jim Howell had organized were 
planning to move a vacated schoolhouse across town 
toa donated lot and establish a church. Bets were made 
in the swinging-door bars, and odds were high that 
the project would fail. 

But, under the direction of C. E. Cummings, a retired 
gold-dredge operator, the Sunday-school families 
cleared the lot and moved the one-room frame school- 
house. Then, last summer, the Stockton caravan arrived 
in town; the students remodeled the building and per- 
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formed some informal evangelism as well. Says the 
Reverend James W. Baird, pastor of the California 
church: “By camping outdoors, hiking the trails, ac- 
cepting the dirt as well as the dampness of a mountain 
rain, and laboring ceaselessly on the building, the cara- 
vaners were able to demonstrate the reality of Chris- 
tian commitment.” 

The Elk City Community Church was dedicated last 
August; twenty-five to thirty communicants attend 
services each Sunday, and there are thirty youngsters 
in the church school. When Jim Howell's plane circles 
the airstrip for a landing, the children are apt to come 
running: “Here comes the Reverend.” 

When Jim Howell first came on the Idaho scene, he 
was dismayed that, though pressed to the point of 
physical exhaustion, he could serve only a small fraction 
of the unchurched families in his territory. Now he is 
more relaxed, for he knows that soon some of his con- 
gregations will be able to support a minister of their 
own. Then he can move on to other locales, 

Trying to pinpoint where he will concentrate next, 
he studies a state map. His conclusion: “I won't be out 
of work for a spell—that’s for sure.” 
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The ministry to youth must be flexible and creative if it is to hel 


young people find a faith adequate for life in a changing worl 


by Franklin B. Gillespie 
with photographs by Bernard Ikeler 





















It seems like only vesterday that I was attending radi 
a Presbytery Youth Rally at New York Avenue Church 
in Washington, D.C., when someone broke into the 
meeting with the shocking news: “Pearl Harbor has just will 
lites 
on tl 
and. 
cont 


the 


been bombed.” It seems like only yesterday to me as 
an adult, yet think of some of the things that have 
happened since then: the A-bomb, Hiroshima, the 
Korean conflict, jet planes that fly at supersonic speeds, 
thirty-nine new nations, four million babies now being 
born in the U.S.A. every year, automation, atomic fall- 
out, increased mobility of our population. The real 
shock comes to me when I realize that our senior high 
young people were not born at the time of World War 
II and that Hitler and Mussolini are historical figures 
to them. 
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Just three years ago I attended a week-end youth 
retreat where we had a serious discussion about 
whether or not the world in whigh young people are 
growing up is different from the world in which we 
adults grew up. When I arrived home, my daughter 
ran out to the car and greeted me with these words, 
“Dad, what do you think about the Russian satellite?” 
Variety of interests among today’s youth makes flexible I didn't know what she was talking about, for during 
program advisable. Here Christian drama group rehearses. the twenty-four hours that I had been cut off from TY, 
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Boys and girls test ability to live in woods at frontier 
camp. Long days together make for plenty of discussion. 


radio, and the newspapers, Russia had launched Sput- 
nik, and we had entered another new era. 

Think of what has happened since then. Outer space 
will soon require a traffic-control system for the satel- 
lites. There is a line of people waiting to be passengers 
on the first round trip to the moon. Africa has awakened 
and, just like an adolescent, is rebelling against external 
controls. The political leaders of the world gather at 
the United Nations, and we have observed some new 
types of diplomacy, including shoe-pounding. 

Young people today are growing up in a new world 
situation. These rapid changes bring great pressures 
upon our youth, upon their homes, their schools, and 
their churches. We don’t often stop to realize that the 
decisions that will have the greatest effect upon the 
future lives of boys and girls are not made by them. 
They are made at the United Nations, in Moscow, in 
Africa, and in Washington. Young people cannot de- 
cide about the future of atomic testing with all the 
accompanying effects of radiation. They cannot deter- 
mine our foreign policy in relation to Russia or Africa, 
although they will be most affected by it. They cannot 
determine that schools shall be integrated or whether 
there shall be fair employment practice laws enacted. 
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They cannot do anything about it when employers 
uproot families by transferring fathers twice in five 
years. 

Is it any wonder that we see rebellion against these 
pressures in the forms of delinquency, beatniks, teen- 
age marriages, and premarital sex relations? While 
some youngsters rebel, we see others resigning them- 
selves to what seems to be the inevitable and becoming 
conformists, taking sides on no real issues, determining 
to get the jobs that will assure the most security, so that 
they can live in split-level houses, with station wagons 
and compact cars, looking ahead to good pensions in 
addition to Social Security. 

It is in this kind of world that the Church of Jesus 
Christ is called to proclaim the gospel to young people 
in a way that will enable them to see its relevance for 
their lives, and to take their responsible places in the 
Church as committed disciples. 

Throughout the history of the Church, movements 
have arisen to meet current situations. Our creeds were 
developed in order that the Church could say to the 
world, “In the midst of this situation, and in light of 
God’s truth, here is what we believe, here is where we 
stand as a Church.” The tragedy of the present time is 
that the Church, instead of speaking and acting boldly 
in light of the current situation, all too often is content 
to take refuge in statements made by people now dead 
in the midst of situations that no longer exist. We for- 
sake the spirit of the Reformation if we try to live by the 
convictions that spoke relevantly only to the past. 

The Church of the twentieth century has placed 
great emphasis on organization and activity. But during 
and after World War II, the Church in Europe was 
forced to face questions that went deeper than organi- 
zation and activity, questions that dealt with its very 
nature and being. At the same time there was discon- 
tent in our own U.S.A. churches with the inadequacy 
of much that was going on. World developments, and 
internal ones such as the introduction of The Christian 
Faith and Life Curriculum in our own church, have 
forced many people into a study of the nature and 
mission of the Church. We begin to see that the Church 
is not just one organization among many of the same 
kind competing for time in an already overcrowded 
schedule. We begin to see that the Church is a fellow- 
ship called of God for mission. We see also that we 
are all called to be in “full-time Christian service” 
whatever our life work, with some being called to 
perform specialized functions in the organized life of 
the Church. We see that we are the Church not only 
when “gathered” for worship or study or fellowship 
within the church building, but also when “scattered” 
in our homes, in our schools, or at our work. 

The climate in church and world is thus very differ- 
ent from that of the middle 1940's, when both West- 
minster Fellowship and the United Presbyterian Youth 
Fellowship came into being as official youth programs 
for the churches. At the time, these developments were 
courageous movements in response to the living situa- 
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NO PACKAGED PROGRAM 
CONTINUED 


tion. They have provided for one unified youth pro- 
gram, for cooperation and planning by youth and adults 
together, and for a consistent approach to all young 
people from twelve to twenty-three. The formation of 
youth councils has given young people an opportunity 
to take a real share in planning and administering the 
affairs of Westminster Fellowship and United Presby- 
terian Youth Fellowship. This was done in a day when 


most of the youth programs were planned and directed 


by adults. 

Are we again going to be as courageous in launching 
out in new paths that will meet the needs of today? 

Recently I met with a group of adult workers with 
youth from churches of about fifteen countries. As I 
outlined the development of the youth program in our 
Church during the history of the United States, a leader 
from India said, “The thing that impresses me so much 
is the way you have been willing and able to change 
and adapt your ways of working with youth to meet 
the current situation. I only hope you will have as 
much courage and vision as you attempt to minister 
in the present world situation. We in India will be 
eagerly watching to see how you will minister today 
and tomorrow.” 

What shall we do to provide a more adequate youth 
ministry in The United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A.? We may all have to do something new and 
different. That includes the teachers of senior high 
church school classes in local churches, the moderators 
of United Presbyterian Youth in presbyteries, the chair- 
men of the youth work committees of synods, and the 
youth staffs of the national boards and agencies. 

Although we cannot offer any blueprint for a brand- 
new program, and probably should not try to, certain 
guidelines for action seem to be especially clear. First 
each local church must carefully evaluate its current 
program in relation to the school activities schedule, 
the working schedule of parents, the facilities for trans- 
portation, the number of young people that have jobs, 
and the number of young people being reached by the 
various phases of the program. Churches must take a 
careful look to see if they are meeting a real need or 
merely duplicating or competing with activities of the 
school and thus removing the opportunity for Christian 
witness by church young people in school-sponsored 
activities. All the adults concerned with youth in the 
local church in any way must work together so that 
there is a consistent approach in the various phases of 
the program. 

There needs to be a new relationship among all 
adults who work with youth in the community, whether 


in church, school, or community agency. If a church 


is seriously concerned about helping its young people 
in choosing a vocation, for instance, study as to the 


7 
se 


Biblical meaning of vocation will be necessary on th 
part of the adults who work with youth, but they mu 
also know what is being done in the vocational gui 
ance program at the local high school, as well as unde 
stand the vocational implications of many of the ot 
activities in which boys and girls are involved. 

Such strenuous self-evaluation inevitably helps 
church to understand more clearly its unique task: 
involve its youthful members in corporate worship an 
Bible study and to provide opportunity for them to raise 
their questions and face their doubts as they conside 
the claim of what God has done for them in Jes 
Christ. 


The scope of the program for youth must be de 


termined by each church. The most effective way of 
organizing and the most effective schedule for a par 
ticular inner-city church may not be at all suitable for 
a nearby suburban church, or for a rural church a little 
farther away, or, in fact, for another inner-city church 
in another section of the city. 

In one instance, a church may be meeting a real need 
with a basketball team with its own cheerleaders and 
rooting section. In another, a program of this kind 
would only compete with the school program, but a 
car club might be the key to a group of hard-to-reach 
teen-age boys. The problem facing the students in one 
high school may be cheating, while in another it is 
that of teen-age marriages and an overemphasis on 
steady dating. Alert churches in those communities 
would not necessarily discuss the same subject at the 
same time, but each would have the responsibility for 
helping young people consider their own hardest prob- 
lems in the light of the Christian gospel. 

One church has carefully studied the schedule of 
school, home, and work activities of its young people 
and has found that a three-hour block of time on Sun- 
day evening is much more effective for study, discus- 
sion, and choir than a church school class on Sunday 
morning, fellowship group on Sunday evening, and 
choir on Tuesday afternoon. Another church finds that 
three one-hour periods for these activities are best for 
them. A third church located near the high school has 
discovered, believe it or not, that the best time for a 
discussion group is a Tuesday morning breakfast at 
6:45 o'clock. The young people in another church sing 
in the choir at worship every Sunday, but instead of a 
weekly senior high church school class, they have four 
week-end retreats annually, providing more hours for 
serious Bible study, and enabling*them to dig more 
deeply into the meaning of Scripture than they had 
ever done before. 

Our present thinking is that United Presbyterian 
youth can take a responsible share in the life of the 
whole church, A youth council in which they plan and 
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Presbyterian young people learn of big-city recreation 
problems as they work with children in summer project. 


coordinate the activities for their own age group may 
be very important, but it is not enough. In a youth 
council, teen-agers can consider the youth budget, but 
they have no opportunity to consider the percentage 
of the entire church budget that will be used for the 
world mission of the church. Nor can they express 
their views about the amount that should be spent for 
the women’s lounge in comparison to the amount spent 
for the nursery and kindergarten rooms in the new 
building. 

Each church must find ways to involve young people 
in the entire life of the church. This does not mean 
that youth will never meet as youth, and it does not 
mean that teen-agers are adults. It does mean that 
young people are to be seen as persons equal to anyone 
else in God's sight. Such a concept may mean a dis- 
covery that youth are seeking, to a degree never before 
imagined, the guidance of adults who respect them. 
The high school youth of one church recently peti- 
tioned the session to permit them to be included in 
what had been planned as an adult retreat for the pur- 
pose of studying the nature of the church. The out- 
come was so successful that plans are under way for a 
similar retreat next fall. 

Churches will need to consider the work of their 
members who are high school teachers, guidance coun- 
selors, or athletic coaches as a part of the youth min- 
istry. If we really mean what we have been saying 
about the “scattered church,” the ministry of the laity, 
and the doctrine of Christian vocation, we must realize 
that a church’s work with youth does not take place 
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entirely within the four walls of its building. We may 
need to meet young people wherever they come to- 
gether in groups, in school, or in neighborhoods. 

A church session’s youth work committee, as it makes 
its plans, may have to revamp completely what it is 
providing in the way of leadership training. Most lead- 
ers who work with youth need a deeper knowledge 
of the Bible and theology, and also a better understand- 
ing of teen-agers and what is happening in their homes 
and schools. 

Presbyteries should offer more specific help for the 
youth leaders of their churches. The focus of a pres- 
bytery’s work should be on helping the churches in 
its bounds with their youth ministry, rather than on 
developing a presbytery youth organization. There 
should be no more presbytery rallies, “just because we 
have always had them.” In fact, every activity should 
have as its purpose the strengthening of the youth 
ministry of the local church. Perhaps presbyteries will 
no longer have an organized youth council, with officers 
and program area chairmen who pass legislative ac- 
tions. Young people, however, might play an even more 
important and responsible role as they work with adults 
on the presbytery’s youth committee. 

Much more serious attention and better training must 
be given to adults who work with junior highs. More 
attention needs to be given to making the summer 
programs, including camps and conferences, have a 
closér relationship to the youth ministry of the local 
church. 

On the national level, we shall have to reconsider 
our study materials, both as to form and content, to 
develop new and more effective leadership training for 
youth and adults, and to provide guidance for local 
churches that will suggest a variety of patterns. Since 
many adults will be working with youth for the first 
time, elementary suggestions are needed, as well as 
more advanced help for creative leaders who have had 
more experience. Work is now being done on new 
manuals for adults who work with junior highs and 
senior highs. While there may not be a “national youth 
organization” of the Church, ways must be found to 
help youth find their identity with the national and 
world fellowship through the Church itself. Nationally 
sponsored events for the youth of the Church, such as 
International Affairs Seminars, Caravans, and “Canav- 
eral Conversations,” which deal with the relevance of 
the Christian faith in the space age, take on added 
importance, A national assembly of the youth of the 
Church is now being planned for the youth of all the 
churches of the Presbyterian or Reformed family in the 
U.S.A. There will be an expansion of programs such 
as the Ecumenical Youth Caravan in which our young 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Wordy or Worthy 

Dr. Clifford Davis performs psy- 
chological testing and counseling 
services for various boards and agen- 
cies of our denomination. At a recent 
meeting of the Council on Theologi- 
cal Education, Dr. Davis was describ- 
ing the personality trait picture of the 
average seminarian. He has, accord- 
ing to Dr. Davis, good language con- 
trol and vocabulary skills, but is less 
apt at making creative and ready ap- 
plication of the things he knows how 
to say to the practical affairs of his 
life. This, Dr. Davis translates, means 
that the average seminarian can talk 
but that he can’t think. The room 
being full of professors, the amiable 
doctor’s remarks brought down the 
house. 

Aside from protecting his reputa- 
tion as an outstanding wit, the good 
doctor’s observations gently remind 
us all of the long distance between 
our talk and creative thought or ac- 
tion. We belong together, almost as a 
human race, in the kind of picture 
Dr. Davis presented. The audio is 
loud and clear, but the picture is 
either fuzzy or rolling. Under the gra- 
cious influences of laughter, the pro- 
fessors were led by Dr. Davis to join 
their students, just as these students 
one day soon will have to join the 
people in their congregations in this 
great fellowship of good talkers. Fine, 
flexible 


all, gifts to the rest of us, showing us 


creative thinkers are, after 


the way, revealing by the very line- 
aments of their thoughts and life the 
nature of creative thinking itself. For 
them we should be grateful, and, in 
the meanwhile, resolve to spruce up 
life in our fellowship of much talking 
by making some of our grander 
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words accurate descriptions of the 


way we live and love. 


Lots of Chances 

Waiting for the light to change on 
a busy downtown corner, we over- 
heard a sidewalk philosopher at 
work. “The poor are really more de- 
cent than the rich,” he informed his 
companion. Then, after a pause, 
“Well, it’s not that the poor are basi- 
cally more decent; perhaps it’s just 
that they have fewer opportunities.” 


Amulets and Atoms 

They had a little quarrel in one 
of the newly-created African parlia- 
ments over a bill submitted by a 
witch doctor for staving off the rain 
during the country’s Independence 
Day celebrations. Some of the law- 
makers thought that stooping to such 
superstitious expedients was beneath 
the dignity of a modern nation. 

We want to reassure them: they 
are no more superstitious than the 
next country, such as the U.S.A. 

The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare has joined the 
American Medical Association in 
warning the public against a best- 
selling book which extols the virtues 
of honey and vinegar as a cure for 
everything that ails you. But despite 
these warnings, the second book writ- 
ten by the folksy doctor who advo- 


cates this cure-all is also starting ty 
sell by the thousands to surface-so. 
phisticated Americans who seem ty 
be the direct descendants of medi. 
eval seekers after the Philosopher; 
Stone. 

We can remember when rhubar 
and soda were the magic words. Thep 
there were yeast, separating the pro- 
teins from the carbohydrates, and 
blackstrap molasses and wheat germ 
All were no doubt good in their way, 
none was the universal charm it was 
supposed to be. We can laugh a 
them now, but let no one make 4 
mock of our lucky old gray sweater, 
When we wear it, good things are 
sure to happen. Moreover, our aunt’ 
arthritis feels a lot better since she 
went on the vinegar and honey cure 

The age of atoms and the age of 
amulets are closer than we sometimes 
like to think. 


Spelling Lesson 

An acquaintance of ours is a part- 
time office worker at an Ivy League 
university. She works with the 
“church preference slips” on which 
students registering at the university 
write the name of the denomination 
they prefer to be associated with. So 
far this year some students of Pres- 
byterian persuasion have indicated 
their preference for: 


Presetarian 
Prysbeterian 
Prysbertian 
Pyresbeterian 
Prestybeterian 


Presbiterian 
Presbeterian 
Presbyterrian 
Prespiterian 
Presbitorian 
Prespetarian 


Perhaps our Sunday schools should 
include spelling in their lessons. 
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Plus and Minus 
“In the interest of efficiency,” 4 
Midwestern correspondent writes Us, 
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“the Synod of Michigan recently 
voted to merge the Presbytery of 
Flint and most of the Presbytery of 
Saginaw. About the same time, the 
Lions Clubs of the same region di- 
vided two zones into three—in the 
interest of efficiency.” 


Aware 

One of the favorite indoor games 
of editorialists and pundits powadays 
is tossing epithets at teen-agers. The 
young are said to be apathetic, ir- 
responsible, security-minded, “beat” 
(not intended as a compliment), im- 
polite, sloppy, and, sometimes, delin- 
quent. It is quite a tribute to the 
young people that they do not throw 
any stones back at us oldsters. They 
could point out that we have been 
quarrelsome, inept, slow to see the 
way the world is developing, and 
quick to protect our own skins at the 
expense of other people's. At the 
most, though, all the coming genera- 
tion says of us is that we're “squares.” 

One of our friends, who had occa- 
sion to visit his college-student 
daughter, thinks maybe the young 
folks are just too busy shouldering a 
share of responsibility in the world to 
listen to the insults hurled in their 
direction. 

On the mail table in his daughter's 
dormitory, there was a “sign-up” 
sheet, waiting to collect more signa- 
tures. It could have been the list for 
the winter formal, but it wasn't. It 
was a telegram the young people 
were sending to President-elect Ken- 
nedy, asking him to turn his im- 
mediate attention to getting an 
agreement for the end of nuclear test- 
ing and the control of atomic weap- 
ons, and to use the power of his office 
to secure an end to discrimination 
and segregation. Most of the dorm 
members had already signed. 

“In our house, we're very aware,” 
said our friend’s daughter casually. 


What Is It Like for 
an African? 

“What is it like for an African, or 
for a ‘colored’ person, to live in the 
land South Africa considers its fifth 
province? 

“For two-thirds of South West Af- 
rica’s nonwhites it means to live... 
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in rural areas called reserves, there to 
work lands arid and sterile: unwork- 
able. 

“To be an African means to have 
even these inhospitable reserves con- 
fiscated at the whim of the adminis- 
tration. ... 

“To be an urban African means to 
live in shanty ‘locations’ like the one 


in the capital city of Windhoek 
which John Gunther described as 
‘one of the most gruesome and nau- 
seating slums I have ever seen, 
where shanty walls are likely to be 
made of old automobile fenders, and 
drinking water is likely to be con- 
taminated with sewage. 

“Education: To be an African is 
to have none... . 

“Wages: Average wages for Afri- 
cans are $2.80 to $9.10—per month. 

. A second-hand suit costs $14.00.” 

This sad account of the way peo- 
ple are living in this year of our Lord 
1961 came to us from Alan Paton 
(who wrote Cry The Beloved Coun- 
try), on behalf of the Africa Defense 
and Aid Fund of the American Com- 
mittee on Africa (801 Second Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N.Y.). 

Being a bit weak in geography, we 
never had really placed South West 
Africa, a land, so we learn, as large as 
France and Italy together—a land of 
poverty and a land of terror. 

Mandated to South Africa after 
World War I; this territory, in which 
live sixty-five thousand “Europeans” 
and almost half a million Africans 
and “coloreds,” is still under South 
\frica’s thumb, even though the 
United Nations is supposed to receive 
annual reports on its welfare, and 
such petitions as its inhabitants wish 
to transmit. The trouble is that South 
Africa doesn’t want the UN to know 
what is going on in South West, so it 
refuses to allow petitioners to depart 
legally in order to offer their tragic 


case for the world’s attention. 

Those who have come to offer pe- 
titions (some of them Africans and 
some compassionate “Europeans” ) 
have come as exiles, leaving their 
families behind them, sometimes, to 
suffer an unknown fate. 

“We cannot afford to stand by and 
watch the death of the hopes of a 
long-suffering people any more than 
we can afford to stand by and allow 
the bodies of South West Africans to 
die of malnutrition, enforced exile 
and despair, or to watch young lives 
being crushed by ‘police action’—of- 
ficial murders.” 

What is it like to be an African in 
South West, that spot on the map 
we never thought of till now? To read 
about it gives only the faintest can- 
dle-flicker in the dark of incompre- 
hension. But it makes us shudder at 
the never-ending suffering of man, 
and rejoice at his everlasting en- 
durance. 


Goof -proof 

We have known for a long time 
that we are all thumbs when it comes 
to anything practical. We often cut 
ourself shaving. We spill coffee on 
the sofa in the homes of mere ac- 
quaintances. We cannot keep our 
nephew's girls straight, and are al- 
ways calling the current one by the 
name of the one before last. 

It is thus reassuring to us to learn 
that everyone else is continually 
making booboos, too. Or at any rate, 
so we deduce from the popularity of 
the phrase “goof-proof.” We noticed 
it especially in the propaganda put 
forth to persuade us to buy things 
for our relatives for Christmas. It 
seems everybody is always giving 
each other wrong things, but this can 
be avoided by the use of the “goof- 
proof gift.” Sometimes it was a razor, 
sometimes it was a pen, and some- 
times it was a box of fruit. Which- 
ever it was, the donor was protected, 
so we are told, from making a mis- 
take if he gave it. The advertisers 
who tried to shore up our uncertain- 
ties this way just don’t know how 
goof-prone we are, though. We gave 
our uncle (the richer one) a pen. 
And so did four others of his loving 
relatives. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL ENTERS SECOND DECADE 


oe of the first layman president; 
official statements on such contem- 
porary issues as support of the United 
Nations, the U.S. food surplus, employ- 
ment bias, migrant workers, and violence 
in New Orleans; and the reception of a 
new member Church marked the fifth 
General Assembly of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ, which met in 
San Francisco last month. 

Accession of the (Orthodox) Syrian 
Church of Antioch, Archdiocese of the 
U.S.A. and Canada, brought total mem- 
bership in the Council to thirty-four com- 
munions. The Syrian Church of Antioch 
comprises a membership of 50,000 per- 
sons in the United States and Canada. 
The major strength of this communion is 
in the Middle East and India, where it 
has twenty archdioceses and numerous 
churches, schools, and seminaries. This 
Church traces its history to the Council 
of Chalcedon in 451, and the earlier es- 
tablished Church in Antioch. 

Although some three thousand Protes- 
tant and Orthodox Christians from fifty 
states converged on San Francisco for 
the Council’s triennial stocktaking and 
planning, the General Assembly itself 
was composed of 694 men and women 
representing the member Churches that 
total nearly forty million communicants. 


New officers 


To many observers it looked as though 
the triennium 1961-63 would be the pe- 
riod for laymen to come into their own 
on the Council: the new president and 
seven of the ten vice-presidents are lay- 
men or laywomen. New Council presi- 
dent Joseph Irwin Miller, a member of 
the Disciples of Christ, is an industrialist. 
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The two United Presbyterians among the 
vice-presidents, David Cassat and F. 
Douglas Tellwright, are also business- 
men. Each of the three has been serving 
the National Council in some capacity 
for six years or more. 

At an address to the Assembly, Presi- 
dent Miller declared that “this is an age 
in which all too many Americans seem 
to want to go back to something. 

“Businessmen want to go back to little 
government. Labor leaders, frightened 
by low-cost foreign imports, want to go 
back to protective tariffs. Intellectuals 
want to go back to life before the Indus- 
trial Revolution after first destroying all 
the radios and TV sets... . 

“When the Church offers an example 
of frightened timidity before the new 
opportunities of our day... society... 
is not very likely to take its directions 
from the Church even when the Church's 
warnings may be truly given. 

“The world looks first to our example 
before it listens to and weighs our words. 





New Destination for 
Cuban Refugee Relief 


Because of mounting needs of ref- 
ugees from Cuba now concentrated 
in Miami, the Synod of Florida has 
rented a store building to be used 
as a center for relief work, The 
Synod urges that contributions of 
clothing and bedding (see P.L., Jan- 
uary 1, page 22) now be sent to Pres- 
byterian Center, 511 N.W. 27th 
Avenue, Miami, Florida. 











Surely then, we must now show that, as 
committed Christians, we are never com- 
fortable, never content with the mediocre 
and second-rate, whether of mind or 
spirit, but are determined, so far as we 
are able, to serve in everything as the 
best example of all that the Lord desires 
of His people.” 

Mr. Miller is a rich man (personal for- 
tune estimated at fifty million) who, 
Time magazine quipped, “has dedicated 
his life to putting the camel through the 
needle’s eye.” He believes that the 
Church should speak out on social and 
economic issues. Abetting the view of 
many churchmen, he opposed the “right 
to work” law passed by the Indiana leg- 
islature in 1957. “I wouldn’t know how 
to run a company without a strong 
union,” he says. “The unions are man- 
agement’s mirror, They tell you things 
your own people won't admit.” 

Mr. Miller, whose gifts, both in money 
and work, to Christian enterprises would 
run to a very long list, has worked with 
the National Council from its inception 
in 1950. In this year he represented his 
Church as an alternate delegate to the 
Council’s founding convention. For the 
past three years he has been vice-chair- 
man of the Division of Christian Life and 
Work, including the departments of 
Church and Economic Life, International 
Affairs, Racial Relations, and Social Wel- 
fare. “There is no area in life,” Mr. Mil- 
ler says, “which should not be governed 
by Christian principles. Christianity 
should speak to labor leaders, business 
leaders, politicians, doctors, lawyers, and 
bankers.” 

Mr. Miller is a member of the board 
of sponsors of Religion in American Life, 
Inc., chairman of the board of Christian 
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National Council president J. Irwin 
Miller is a member of the Disciples of 


Christ and an Indiana industrialist. 


Theological Seminary, and is contribut- 
ing a new campus to his Church’s Butler 
University Theological Seminary. Before 
devoting his energies to his family’s busi- 
ness enterprises, he earned a Phi Beta 
Kappa key for his studies in Greek and 
Latin at Yale, and was awarded a mas- 
ter’s degree at Oxford University, Eng- 
land. 

He is now a member of the Commis- 
sion on Money and Credit of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, an 


independent body set up to study the 
make 


nation’s economic situation and 
suggestions for improving it. The father 
of five children ranging in age from six- 
teen to four, Mr. Miller now and then 
makes time to indulge his love of music, 
playing the works of Bach on his very 
valuable Stradivarius violin. 


Resolutions 


In resolutions adopted by the General 
Assembly, the National Council: 
> asserted that “Christians should vig- 
orously resist attempts to weaken or by- 
pass the United Nations. . . .” Noting that 
the membership of the organization has 
grown from fifty-one members to almost 
one hundred, the Council observed that 
“this very increase of democracy means 
that the United States may be facing a 
new experience: it may on some issues 
find itself outvoted.” 
> called for “more vigorous action” in 
sharing this country’s agricultural abun- 
dance with peoples who cannot produce 
enough food for their needs. 
> noted that “a major deterrent to equal 
opportunity in employment is still dis- 
crimination based on race or color,” and 
stated that Christians “have a special ob- 
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Vice-president and treasurer David B. 
Cassat is a United Presbyterian, a 
businessman and financier from lowa. 


ligation both to see that all persons have 
the opportunity to use fully their God- 
given capacities and to help the nation 
achieve full use of its manpower without 
regard to race, color, religion, or national 
origin. . . .” 
> expressed “deep concern” for the liv- 
ing conditions of this country’s seasonal 
migratory agricultural workers, and 
asked for “more vigorous efforts in behalf 
of Federal and state legislation” to im- 
prove these conditions. 

> declared its “prayerful concern for all 
people in New Orleans in their present 
difficulty, especially those who are suf- 
fering agony of spirit by maintaining 
their loyalty to religious and democratic 
convictions in the face of rising hysteria 
and mob violence.” The resolution com- 
mended those who, “at great personal 
risk and sacrifice, have stood firm in the 
Judeo-Christian and historic American 
traditions which uphold the dignity and 
worth of every individual. . . .” 

& observed that “at least five million 
people in the United States are depend- 
ent” on public assistance, and urged “the 
elimination of state and local residence 
requirements for public assistance,” and 
the prevention of “discrimination against 
children because of the circumstances of 
their birth.” (Thousands of children, it 
was pointed out at the Assembly, are de- 
prived of the necessities of life because 
they are illegitimate. ) 


Vice-presidents 

One of the United Presbyterians 
among the new vice-presidents, F. Doug- 
las Tellwright, is executive vice-president 
of the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. He has been president of the 


Vice-president F. Douglas Tellwright 
is a United Presbyterian and a telephone 
from California. 


company executive 


Northern California-Nevada Council of 
Churches, and a member of the board of 
trustees of United Presbyterian-related 
Lewis and Clark College. 

The other United Presbyterian vice- 
president, David B. Cassat, will serve the 
Council in a double capacity in the com- 
ing triennium, for he was also elected 
treasurer of the National Council. In 
business life Mr. Cassat, who lives in Du- 
buque, Iowa, is president of the Inter- 
state Finance Corporation. Mr. Cassat 
has served the Presbyterian Church as 
president of the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men (1954), as a member 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, and as 
vice-chairman of the board of the Uni- 
versity of Dubuque. 

He was treasurer of Presbyterian Life 
from 1947 until 1957. Currently he is 
vice-president of the board of directors. 

Mr. Cassat’s work with the National 
Council includes two three-vear terms on 
the General Board, and chairmanship of 
the budget committee of the Division of 
Life and Work. 

Out of much experience with big 
meetings of churchmen, Mr. Cassat ap- 
praised the San Francisco Assembly as 
“the finest meeting of such a body that 
I have attended. It marked real develop- 
ment in the areas of religious life that can 
be dealt with by the Churches collec- 


tively.” 


The message 


In a 2,200-word message to the thirty- 
four member Churches, the Fifth Gen- 
eral Assembly gave “humble thanks” for 
the measure in which God had made the 
National Council “an instrument of His 
will and purpose among men” during its 
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first ten years. The message went on to 
suggest areas of church life and national 
life in which the denominations might 
move further in the service of the Lord 
of them all. Excerpts from this message 
follow: 

“We rejoice in the churches’ growing 
habit of planning their programs in con- 
ference with one another. We are thank- 
ful that some of these ministries are now 
carried forward unitedly. . . . / And we 
call upon all churches to continue to pray 
and labor for the full unity, visible and 
invisible, of the People of God. . .. 

“We stand at the beginning of the sec- 
ond half-century of the ecumenical 
movement. Through this movement the 
church has given a sharpened under- 
standing of the tragedy of its divisions 
and a clarified vision of the greatness of 
its hope for ultimate unity.... Yet we 
must confess that, in relation to the ur- 
gency of the imperative, the pace of ac- 
complishment has been glacial in its 
slowness. The churches still largely cling 
to their separateness and self-determina- 
tion, failing to find ways by which their 
full and combined resources can be har- 
nessed. . . . 

“We believe that this nation, under 
God, is a trustee of values and goals 
which are of profound importance for 
the future of mankind. Yet many of its 
people have lost their sense of the bind- 
ing power of these high dedications. . . . 
Despite the expansion of education, we 


have seen an alarming rise of anti-intel- 
lectualism which not only handicaps the 
work of teachers, artists, and scholars, 
but also threatens the sovereignty of 
truth and the rule of reason in our soci- 
ety. . . . By our admiration of status- 
seekers, we have weakened the claims of 
excellence and individual integrity and 
have denied the Christian affirmation 
that he who is greatest among us shall 
be the servant of all. By relaxation of 
standards of family integrity, by neglect 
of the duties of parents toward children 
and of children toward parents, by care- 
lessness in the fulfillment of these per- 
sonal fidelities in which family life is 
rooted, we have undermined the foun- 
dations of our common life. . . . 

“We call upon the churches to find 
new and cooperative ways of helping 
men and women solve the critical prob- 
lems of our society—to improve the qual- 
ity of education and extend its benefits 
to all who are qualified to appropriate 
them . . . to encourage artists, writers, 
and musicians in their labors to interpret 
the tragedies, victories, and meanings of 
human existence in our time... . 

“The final word of the gospel, how- 
ever, is not judgment but mercy. The 
church is commissioned not so much to 
judge as to announce God's grace, not so 
much to diagnose as to heal, not so much 
to remind men of the reality of moral 
retribution as to declare God's saving 


purpose and power.” 


Under 70-foot painting of Christ by San Francisco artist Antonio Sotomeyer, the 
representatives of 34 churches meet for National Council of Churches Assembly. 
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Union Proposal Stirs 
Mixed Reactions 


The union of The United Presbyterian 
Church, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, The Methodist Church, and the 
United Church of Christ, proposed last 
month by Stated Clerk Eugene Carson 
Blake, was greeted with lively interest by 
newspapers and magazines, radio, and 
television. Among churchmen the pro- 
posal was viewed with varying degrees 
of enthusiasm and caution. 

John Wesley Lord, Bishop of the 
Washington, D.C., area of The Method- 
ist Church, said “such a united church 
would make a tremendous appeal to... 
a growing number of people who stand 
aghast at the sin of denominational over- 
lapping,” and would “release millions of 
dollars annually for humanitarian and 
world service agencies.” 

But another Methodist Bishop, Ger- 
ald Kennedy, president of the Methodist 
Council of Bishops, said, “I don’t think 
he [Dr. Blake] has proposed anything. 
There is nothing new here. ... We are 
exactly where we have always been.” 
Bishop Kennedy also pointed out that “a 
large number of churchmen who are 
committed to closer cooperation . . . are 
not at all enthusiastic about organic 
union that would make a Protestant 
church top-heavy with administration 
and machinery.” 

On the other hand, Presiding Bishop 
Arthur Lichtenberger of the Episcopal 
Church felt that Dr. Blake’s proposal was 
“of tremendous importance for the whole 
Church . . . certainly a plan of this pro- 
portion and depth will, I hope, be stud- 
ied most carefully by our Church and a 
positive response made.” 

In a joint statement, co-presidents 
of the United Church of Christ Fred 
Hoskins and James Wagner said, “We 
have ample reason to know from expe- 
rience how fruitful such planning can be 
... Since the United Church of Christ is 
the first such actual instance in the 
United States where a union has been 
achieved by two bodies of historically 
divergent confessional, political, and 
cultural traditions.” But, while acknowl- 
edging that “American Christianity is 
indebted” for the proposal, Drs. Hoskins 
and Wagner expressed regret that the 
International Convention of Christian 
Churches (Disciples of Christ) was not 
included in the invitation to union. 

Later, in a statement before the Na- 
tional Council of Churches General As- 
sembly, Dr. Blake said, “I assure you 
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After historic union proposal at Grace Cathedral, San Francisco, Stated Clerk 
Eugene Carson Blake talks with Protestant Episcopal Bishop James A. Pike. 


that the general invitation to all Churches 
is as warm as to those named. The rea- 
son some were named specifically is so 
the proposal could be considered defi- 
nitely and immediately.” At a press con- 
ference he conjectured that ten years 
would be the minimum required for 
merging the four Churches. 

India’s Bishop Lesslie Newbigin 
pointed out that his communion, the 
Church of South India, was formed of 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, Congregational, 
and Methodist denominations, a combi- 
nation almost identical to that proposed 
by Dr. Blake. This merger in India, 
Bishop Newbigin said, has been “an un- 
qualified blessing to us all.” 

President James |. McCord of 
Princeton Theological Seminary (United 
Presbyterian), addressing the Assembly 
of the National Council, added himself 
to the proponents of the four-way union 
by stating that if is time “to take a radical 
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step forward” in the quest of Christian 
unity. “Cooperation is not enough,” he 
said. “History has now caught up with 
us and encircled us,” Dr. McCord con- 
tinued, “Many sensitive critics are con- 
vinced that we have seen the end of the 
Protestant era. In the economy of God 
it has been allowed four centuries. The 
situation is now radically changed.” 
Much of the Western world, Dr. McCord 
said, is “ex-Christian,” while most of the 
rest of the world is “pre-Christian.” 
Life magazine summed up the prog- 
nosis of the proposal in this way: “It may 
or may not ‘a great prophetic 
breakthrough,’ as Bishop Pike called his 


prove 


guest preacher's sermon. But it is one 
more sign that Christ still lives in the 
world, prodding and inspiring His fol- 
lowers to extend and preserve the faith 
and the kingdom through the errant, 
perishable, but ever-renewing_institu- 
tions of earth.” 


Dentists Serve U.P. School 


Puzzled, a sixteen-year-old student at 
Menaul School in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, looked around the school’s new 
dental clinic. “What’s all the machinery 
doing here?” he asked. 

Informed that it was the equipment 
for a dentist’s office, he remarked that he 
had never been in one before. 

The origins of the clinic may be traced 
back several months to a conversation 
between the Reverend Paul Calhoun, Jr., 
pastor of Immanuel Presbyterian Church 
in Albuquerque, and Colonel Wayne 
Thorneberry, U.S Air Force dentist, 
who wondered if there was a way to put 
his professional skills to work for the 
Church. 

Dr. Calhoun discussed -the question 
with Harry A. Brandt, superintendent of 
the National Missions school of 200; the 
two men hit on the idea of a dental clinic 
where boarding students, many of them 
from isolated mountain communities of 
northern New Mexico, would receive 
low-cost care. 

Dr. Thorneberry was transferred to 
Alaska before the clinic was opened on 
September 28, but Dr. David Simms, 
fellow dentist and fellow member of Im- 
manuel Church, and others saw the proj- 
ect through. 

Six dentists, five of them United Pres- 
byterians, work in the clinic. Dr. Simms 
(who is the son of Immanuel Church's 
associate pastor) recruited four of the 
volunteers: Dr. William H. Danley, Jr., 
Dr, Albert Smith, Dr. Gerald Northcutt, 
and Dr. Carl Hagland, who is retired. 
The sixth volunteer, Dr. Kenneth Eiffert, 
heard about the project from Menaul stu- 
dents who were his patients. 

Dr. Simms and members of the Me- 
naul staff worked out plans for a clinic 
room on the mission campus and 
equipped it with surplus property and 
good but used furnishings. A corps of 
twelve Menaul girls help keep the rec- 
ords and assist the dentists and the school 
nurse. This nurse and a volunteer from a 
local hospital will train some of the stu- 
dents as dental assistants. 

Students pay 2 minimum fee of two- 
dollars for each visit to the clinic. The 
money, charged against their accounts at 
the school, goes to a fund to buy supplies 
and perhaps additional clinic equipment. 

The dentists receive no fees for their 
work, They have offered to treat students 
in their own offices at minimum rates if 
needed work cannot be done with the 
present clinic equipment. 
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East Germans Asked 


To Remain 

The Synod of the Evangelical Church 
(EKU), 
churches include the majority of Prot- 


of the Union whose member 
estants in East Germany, has authorized 
a pastoral letter calling upon clergy and 
parishioners to consider “obedience to 
the faith” before deciding to flee East 
Germany. 

The pastoral letter, which will be 
read from the pulpits of all the EKU’s 
East German member churches, will 
urge also that they take into account the 
importance of “remaining united in one 
church.” 

The issuing of the letter followed re- 


ports of a continued flow of refugees 
from the East across the West German 
borders. Dr. Joachim Beckmann, EKU 
Council president, said the Synod had re- 
peatedly stressed that “Protestants are 


not absolutely free to leave the place 
where God has placed them.” In the 
present situation, he said, the church 
must give Christian guidance in helping 


persons come to a decision about leaving 
their homes. 

At the same time, he said, the East 
German government must be urged to 
create the conditions in which the “fear, 
anxiety, and pressure upon conscience” 
which result in the flights would be alle- 
viated, and Christians would be allowed 
freedom to practice their faith. 

The church regulation which forbids 
pastors to flee East Germany without 
permission of their church authorities 
was discussed at another meeting of 
West German church leaders last month. 
Bishop Wilhelm Halfmann, president of 
the Church of Kiel, told the Synod of 
the Evangelical-Lutheran Church of 
Schleswig-Holstein that the regulation 
has caused “great difficulty.” While pas- 
tors who flee are legally recognized as 
political refugees, he said, the West 
German Church cannot give them em- 
ployment until their case has been de- 
cided by East German authorities, a pro- 
cedure which often takes several years. 

“The people who feel themselves 
menaced usually do not have time to 








®@ Spiritual aid and comfort for per- 
sons in distress, especially those contem- 
plating suicide, is offered day or night 
in Switzerland by skilled pastoral coun- 
selors called in response to posters like 
the one above. It reads: “The Out- 
stretched Hand—Phone 33 81 33 Ge- 


neva. Desperate?—Can’'t stand any more? 
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Has your morale touched bottom? Call 
the Outstretched Hand. At your service 
day and night.” Originated by Swiss 
Protestant church groups, the telephone 
pastoral care service has spread, under 
other names, to Britain, France, Ger- 
many, other European countries, the 
Middle East, and Japan. 


inform their church authorities. At the 
same time, if a pastor who feels threat- 
ened confides his intention of fleeing, 
he legally implicates his confidant, 
There are cases in which the wife can 
no longer stand [the situation], and 
where the children of clergy, in this land 
of workers and farmers, are refused per- 
mission to attend the secondary schools. 

“We must remember,” he declared, 
“the commandment to have pity on 
those who suffer, and bear in mind that 
no one has the right to force another 
into martyrdom.” 


Prayer for 
Christian Unity 


Christians around the world will offer 
prayers for an end to the divisions which 
separate them in the Week of Prayer for 
Christian Unity, January 18-25. 

In more than fifty countries—in thatch- 
roofed chapels in Burma, in towering 
cathedrals in Germany, in neat white co- 
lonial churches of the United States— 
Protestants, Orthodox, and Roman Cath- 
olics will gather in special services to 
offer intercessions “that all may be one.” 

The annual observance is sponsored 
by the Faith and Order Commission of 
the World Council of Churches, which 
each year issues a special leaflet contain- 
ing suggested prayers and Bible readings 
as a guide for public prayer and private 
devotions. 

Theme of this year’s observance is 
“I am the light of the world” (John 
8:12), in keeping with the theme of the 
World Council’s Third Assembly, “Jesus 

Christ, the Light of the World,” and its 
associate themes of unity, witness, and 
service. 

The same theme is also used in the 
leaflet prepared for Roman Catholics 
participating in the Week of Prayer ob- 
servances sponsored by the “Association 
Unité Chrétienne” in Lyon, France. 

Both the World Council’s leaflet and 
the Roman Catholic leaflets will be 
printed in more than a dozen languages, 

and combined distribution is expected 
to exceed last year’s record of more than 
1,000,000 copies. In many areas, special 
lectures on Christian unity will be given 
under joint Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant auspices. id 

In a letter to the WCC’s 178 member- 
Churches, Dr. Keith R. Bridston, Faith 
and Order Commission secretary, urges 
that “prayer for unity should be real- 
istic” and not “an evasive substitute for 
thinking.” 
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Presbyterians Break Ground 
For Hawaii Church 


More than 250 visiting United Presby- 
terians from twenty-three states attended 
ground-breaking ceremonies for the de- 
nomination’s first church in Hawaii. 

The $350,000 structure will serve 
members of the First Presbyterian con- 
gregation, who since their organization 
last April have been worshiping in the 
Honolulu Y.M.C.A. 

Officiating at the ceremony were the 
Reverend William E. Phifer, Jr., pastor 
of the church; and the Reverend Philip 
Yung Lee, associate pastor. 

Visitors included Dr. Glenn W. 
Moore, of New York, secretary of The 
United Presbyterian Church’s General 
Council; Dr. Arthur T. Bailey, director 
of new church development for the Los 
Angeles Presbytery, which includes Ha- 
waii; and Dr. Carroll L. Shuster, execu- 
tive secretary of the California Synod, 
Southern area. 


Cuban Presbyterians 
To Double Numbers 


A five-year plan to double the mem- 
bership and financial support of United 
Presbyterian churches in Cuba was an- 
nounced last month by the Reverend Dr. 
Kenneth G. Neigh, secretary of the 
Board of National Missions. 

“We are contributing,” said Dr. Neigh, 
“to a major expansion of Presbyterian 
work in Cuba because we believe that 
we meet our Christian obligations in that 
troubled country by commitment to the 
work and witness of our Lord, not by 
withdrawal. As His witnesses, we cannot 
withdraw from a country because it has 
a revolution or a government that has 
denounced ours. 

“We know the leaders of 
Church in Cuba. They are able Chris- 
tians whose love for us is unaltered, 
whose Christian dedication is great, and 
whose life hews to the Protestant spirit 
of teaching the word of God, working 
for the physical welfare of His children, 
and keeping separate the Church and 
State. 

“We have no comment on the govern- 
ment or political life of Cuba. It is not 
our government or political life. But we 
believe in the Presbyterian Church in 
Cuba. It is in this spirit that we announce 
our joyful and emphatic response to the 
Cuban Church program for the next five 
years to double its membership, train lay 
leaders, double. financial contributions, 


our 
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extend the scope of Presbyterian work, 
and increase the aid of Cuban Presby- 
terians to mission work elsewhere in 
Latin America. 

“At the same time, and in the same 
spirit of love, we announce our coopera- 
tion and help to the Synod of Florida in 
a new effort to aid Cuban refugees in the 
Miami area.” 


Moderator Views 
Foreign Aid 


“Narrow, self-seeking” views of for- 
eign aid were contrasted with Christian 
motives in part of a message by the Rev- 
erend Dr. Herman L. Turner, Moderator 
of The United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. 

Dr. Turner’s message was delivered 
last month during a meeting of the Com- 
mission on Ecumenical Mission and Re- 
lations at which sixty-seven technical 
specialists were approved for work in 
church programs overseas. 

“While the Church has always sent 
forth its preaching evangelists,” Dr. Tur- 
ner said, “and still does, a large number 
of technical specialists are being com- 
missioned for work in the mission of 
the Church overseas. These specialists in 
medicine, engineering, agriculture, edu- 
cation, and other fields are going to other 
countries, where they will help to heal 
the sick, build industries, and make the 
land more productive. In these respects, 
the many technical specialists sent over- 
seas by The United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. and other churches are like 
those sent by Government and some 
private industries. 

“But we are not giving aid to ‘foreign- 
ers. No human being is genuinely ‘for- 
eign’ to the world-wide Church. And 
the technical specialists sent forth by the 
Church are trained not to keep them- 
selves apart from the life of the countries 
where they work. . . . Too many Ameri- 
cans have built little suburbias around 
the world, where their living is high and 
exclusive, and the Americans are insu- 
lated from the people they are helping 
the way the ancient Romans insulated 
themselves from the barbarians, who 
finally overran them, Overseas Ameri- 
cans such as these are like fancy dans 
who ride through the slums in Cadillacs 
to dispense charity, denying by their 
very lives the deeds they do, and won- 
dering self-righteously at the ingratitude 
around them. 

“The Church does not,"’ Dr. Turner 
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NEWS 


friends or combat communism. These 
reasons are often cited for foreign aid. 
And, since communism and anti-Ameri- 
canis are still rising, it is often sug- 
gested that our Government do away 
with foreign aid. 

“But the Church does not have this 
narrow, self-seeking view of aid. Our 
people live with the people of the coun- 
tries to which they go. Christ did not 
command us to a mission of self-interest. 
He commanded us to love one another. 
And so we count it a great opportunity to 
be able to give of our skills and our lives 
for no purpose except helping our broth- 
ers in need. We ask no gratitude, and 
we don’t seek to buy friendships. 

“You may say it is fine to have a 
preacher believe this, but that foreign 
aid must be realistically based on national 
self-interest and survival. But beware of 
being cynical of the principles of Chris- 
tian sacrifice. I remind you that the 
Church has outlived every government 
raised up since the birth of Christ, and 
will outlive the nations of today. The 
judgment of history indicates that the 
principles of Christian giving are the 
most realistic principles. I commend this 
to the attention of those who are trying 
to formulate a national purpose for our 
country.” 


Church Calls for 
Three Physicians 


Three doctors who are general practi- 
tioners are urgently needed for full-time 
missionary assignments this spring by the 
Board of National Missions. 

Openings for two of these doctors are 
in the Spanish Southwest—at Embudo 
Presbyterian Hospital at Embudo, north 
of Santa Fe, New Mexico; and at the 
Mora Valley Medical Unit in Cleveland, 
New Mexico. The third opening is in 
Puerto Rico, at E] Guacio Christian Serv- 
ice Center near San Sebastian. 

Twenty-five-bed Embudo Presbyte- 
rian Hospital serves a population area 
of about 36,000 persons and is fully ac- 
credited by the Joint Commission on Ac- 
creditation of Hospitals. The Mora 
Valley Medical Unit makes a doctor 
available to some 10,000 persons whose 
health needs are otherwise largely un- 
met. In Puerto Rico there is a full-time 
nurse and a volunteer technician to aid 
the doctor, 

[Information is available from Mis- 
sionary Personnel, United Presbyterian 
Board of National Missions, 475 River- 
side Drive, New York 27, N.Y.] 
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“Our Will gives our home to a 
retired minister and his wife.” 


You may wonder how Frank and I made this important decision. 

A few weeks ago we reviewed our affairs, to check our insurance and to see if 
our Will was up to date. ‘““We seem to have taken care of almost everything as we 
would wish,” Frank said. “There’s just one thing we haven't done ...that’s to decide 
what happens to this house when we no longer need it.” 


Then I remembered reading an article in Presbyterian Life. It told about our 
retired Presbyterian ministers, and how many need homes. It explained that upon 
retirement, they have to leave a church-owned dwelling . .. and frequently are 
unable to finance the purchase of a home for their later years. 


We wrote the Board of Pensions to secure further information. They were most 
helpful and explained how we could provide in our Will that our home could be 
used for a retired minister or missionary. 


Frank and I studied the idea thoughtfully and prayerfully. Finally Frank said, 
“I’ve considered it from every angle, and if it’s agreeable with you, let’s Will our 
home to the Board of Pensions for a retired minister!" 


That's how it happened . . . and now we're both finding that the contemplation 
of this gift is greatly enriching our lives. 


Why don’t you consider 
making your home avail- 
able to the Board for a re- 
tired servant of the Church 
by including it in your Will? 





{ge tuat 


If you wish to know more about how you 
might help, address correspondence to: 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 
For further information 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27,N. Y. 
mail this coupon. No obli- Cc] 1 may be interested in helping to 


athens ates provide homes for retired ministers. 
& wHaEVEr. Please send more information. 


The United Presbyterian Founda- 
tion and the Board of Pensions are 
co-operating in the Homes-for- 


Retirement Plan. 























BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 

of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


Write for catalog G-6 
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IS YOUR CHILD 
COLLEGE MATERIAL? 


That depends. By today’s standards, 
he probably is. By standards ten years 
from now, perhaps not. How can that 
be? Is his I. Q. likely to change? No. 
But conditions are. 

Many college classrooms are 
crowded today. By 1967, applications 
are expected to double. Low salaries 
are driving too many qualified teachers 
into other fields. 


By the time your child reaches eigh- 
teen, there may not be any room for 
him in any college. 

This is a frightening situation. Now 
is the time to put a stop to it. Help the 
college or university of your choice 
now. The rewards will be greater than 
you think. 





If you want to know more about what 
the college crisis means to you and to 
your children, write for a free booklet 
to: HIGHER EDUCATION, Box 36 Times 
Square Station, New York 36, New York. 
This advertisement is published as a public 
service in cooperation with The Advertising 


Council. 
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WANTED JEWELRY 


we Buy Old Gold and Jewelry. Highest = 
paid immediately. Mail us a A teeth, wat 
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1". ROSE REFINERS 
29-PL East Madison St., Chicago 2, lil. 














NEWS 
Armed Forces Need DCE’s 


Qualified Directors of Christian Edu- 
cation who wish to spend three years or 
more with the Armed Forces are urged 
to write to The General Commission on 
Chaplains, 122 Maryland Avenue, N.E., 
Washington 2, D.C., for an application 
blank. The Commission acts as a clearing 
house for the thirty-four constituent de- 


nominations in its membership. 


In recent years, because of the rapid 
increase in enrollment in Sunday schools 


on military installations, there has come 


a need for experienced Directors of 
Christian Education to assist the chap- 


lains in their work with the military, 
and _ particularly, 
military personnel. 


Civil Rights Gains Cited 


Seventeen new school districts in the 
South began to integrate their public 
schools in 1960, according to a summary 
of civil rights gains in the United States, 
compiled by the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. In addition, 1960 saw the pas- 
sage of the second Federal civil rights 
law in the last eighty-five years, a meas- 
ure which put special emphasis on pro- 
tection of voting rights. 

The most notable advances in the 
dozen years since the adoption by the 
United Nations of the Universal Declar- 
ation of Human Rights, the committee 
found, were in these areas: 

1) equal treatment of citizens in uni- 
form. 

2) “merit” 
or religion. 

3) gradual elimination of racial and 
religious “quotas” by universities. 

4) elimination of “Jim Crow” sections 
of interstate buses and trains. 


hiring, regardless of race 


Supreme Court Considers 
Sunday Closing Issue 


Should Sunday be observed as a day 
of rest for all? Should it be observed 
for religious reasons or merely for social 
and economic ones? These 
broke into the news last month as the 
Supreme Court took up several Sunday 
closing cases, and groups in various 
places took varying action in this prob- 
lematic area. 

Three states (Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, and Pennsylvania) are currently 
arguing their right to make and enforce 
Sunday closing laws before the Supreme 
Court. Attorneys for the states are con- 


questions 


with dependents of 


tending that Sunday closing laws are no 
different from other legislation enacted 
to protect the health, safety, and welfare 
of workers. Even though the original 
motivation of the laws may have been re- 
ligious, they say, the principle of a “day 
of rest” is now social. Unless everyone 
observes the same day, the states main- 
tain, a situation will soon obtain in which 
everything will be running seven days a 
week, with consequent impairment of 
the well-being of the nation. 

Lawyers speaking on behalf of the 
businesses which have flouted the state 
laws are arguing that to require Sunday 
as a day of rest penalizes those whose re- 
ligious day of rest falls on another day 
of the week. 

Jewish groups and Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists have presented briefs before the 
Court in support of this position. On the 
other hand, the Retail Clerks’ Interna- 
tional Union (AFL-CIO) has filed a 
brief supporting the continuance of Sun- 
days as a day of rest, arguing that its 
members want Sunday off for a variety 
of reasons, ranging from double-header 
baseball games to family picnics. 

In contrast to many Protestant pastors 
who strongly favor Sunday laws, two Lu- 
theran ministers in Milwaukee have sug- 
gested that forcing stores to close is a 
poor solution. They propose that em- 
ployees be given time off to worship on 
a rotation basis. 

Supreme Court rulings on the Sunday 
observance question are not expected for 
the next few months. 

In the meantime, merchants in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, have proposed to the 
city authorities a stricter listing of those 
things which might and might not be 
sold on Sunday and of types of businesses 
which might remain open, without re- 
gard to the religious persuasion of their 
proprietors. 

On the West Coast, the Ephrata 
(Washington) Inter-Church Council, in 
a move spearheaded by United Presby- 
terian minister Doyle W. Brewington, 
passed a manifesto deploring the “con- 
stant erosive nibbling” away at the sane- 
tity of Sunday by all sorts of secular 
forces, and enjoining Christians to do 
their buying on the other six days of the 
week. 

Over the bordef, in Canada, voters 
supported Sunday movies and sports iv 
Ontario municipal elections by about 
two to one in most of the towns voting, 
despite vigorous efforts on the part of 
churchmen to secure defeat of the per 
missive measures. 
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Of People and Places 


pk. ARTHUR JUDSON BROWN HONORED 
The Reverend Dr. Arthur Judson 


iginal 
on re. g Brown, senior United PresbyterianChurch 
“day statesman, observed the 104th anniver- 
ryone fg sary of his birth last month. At a lunch- 
nain. eon given in his honor by the Commis- 
vhich sion on Ecumenical Mission and Rela- 
ays a & tions, Dr. Brown received greetings and 
at of @ gifts from mission posts throughout the 
world. He retired at age seventy after 
f the @ serving for thirty-four years as secretary 
state of the former Presbyterian (U.S.A.) 


nday & Board of Foreign Missions. 

© re. In reply to queries about how he ac- 

day § counts for his good health, he said: “I 
| don’t know. I find the Psalmist saying 

Ad. @ that the days of our years are threescore 


» the and ten, but he must have been thinking 
1 the Hof some other type of man. I find an- 
na- other comment in Job: “Wherefore do 
da @ the wicked prosper and become old?’ 
Sun- § From this, I have deemed it not the part 
t its § of prudence to pursue such an inquiry.” 
iety 

der Jf PRESBYTERIAN HONORED 


Mrs. Maude Schwebke, for thirty 
years the organist of the West Side Pres- 
Lu- byterian Church, Beloit, Wisconsin (the 





The Reverend Dr. Arthur Judson Brown 
on eve of his 104th natal anniversary. 


through the U.S. Navy’s unofficial pro- 
gram, “Operation Handclasp,” with the 
help of Protestant churches. Among the 
United Presbyterians who joined in the 
appeal to get needed things to Hong 
Kong for Christmas distribution were, 
(1. to r. in photo): Reverend Elwood V. 
Graves, pastor of Beacon Hill Presby- 
terian Church; Mr. George Hodge, Pres- 
bytery of Seattle Outreach committee 
member and Outreach chairman of the 
Beacon Hill church; Commander Wil- 
liam N. Durley, U. S. Navy, a Presby- 
terian elder from Northminster Presby- 
terian Church, San Diego (the Reverend 
Howard S. Congdon, pastor) , who issued 
the appeal for “Handclasp” in the North- 
west; and Mrs. Lillian Dodge, Church 
World Service chairman of the Beacon 
Hill church. Men and women of the 
church packed the articles, which the 
Navy delivered without charge to Hong 
Kong, where they were distributed by 
many cooperating church and_ social 
groups. 





‘ug- @ Reverend Raymond E. Steger, pastor), 

IS @ & was honored for her services at a congre- 

em- & gational meeting held last week. A com- 

) On F memorative desk plaque was presented 
to Mrs. Schwebke, who has served also 

day for a time as choir director-organist. 

for BF Later a reception was held in her honor. 

ttle 

the REFUGEES HELPED AT CHRISTMAS 

il Nearly eighty tons of good, used 

ba clothing, furniture, medicines, vitamins, 

ses & “ys, and other articles for needy refu- 

ree ces in Hong Kong left Seattle recently 
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YOU can forget 
MONEY WORRIES 


| through... 


| PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 


Thousands today are living long- 
er, happier lives, with complete 
freedom from money worries, 
through participation in the Pres- 
byterian Annuities Plan. 

This plan, sponsored for over 
70 years by the Church Boards, 
is very simple. You can start with 
as little as $100, and you will 
receive a guaranteed income for 
the rest of your life. 

At the same time you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you 
are helping your Church in its 
vital Christian work. 

You earn up to 7.4% on your 
investments, depending on your 
age. You also enjoy larger in- 
come tax savings which apply to 
this Gift Annuity Plan. 








ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or interitance tax—no re-investment problem. 


Proven security—no worry—no risk. 


No legal fees—no medical examination—no age 
limit. 


income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIE 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y 
1 am interested in Presbyterian Annvities. Please 


tell me what percent income | would receive, my 
date of birth being © 


month doy . 
At present | am most interested in 
(1) Board of National Missions 


CD Ecumenical Missi and Relati 
0 Board of Christian Education 
(C0 United Presbyterian Foundation 
Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 
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Precious 
Lifeblood 


+t 


The 650 men and women students at Carroll College in Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, enjoy the resources of the fine library shown here. There are 
56,000 volumes in the college collection, with excellent reading and refer- 
ence rooms and areas for concentrated study. 


* * * 


The forty-five colleges related to the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. set great store by good libraries. Much 
of the work colleges do would be impossible without them. 
For, as Milton said, “books are not absolutely dead things, 
but do contain a potency of life in them . . . a good book is the 
precious lifeblood of a master-spirit.”’ 


Good books challenge inquiring minds. They incite a search 
for truth and goodness. They open life’s avenues to nobility 
and service, to justice and mercy. Books are essential to a 
true education. Help your Presbyterian colleges grow by help- 
ing their libraries grow. 


The Board of Christian Education 


Tue Unrrep Pressytertan Cuurcn in Tue U. S. A. 
808 Wrrnerspoon Burtpinc, Pumapetpuia 7, Pa. 





NEWS 


For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 
150th. Collinsville, Ohio (the Rey, 
Byron H. Sprague, pastor). 


First United, Steubenville, Ohio (the 


Rev. Dr. George U. Martin, pastor). 
100th. Central, Denver, Colo. (the 
Rev. Dr. Elmer C. Elsea, pastor). 
75th. First, Le Mars, Iowa (the Rey, 
James D. Ransom, pastor). During the 
observance twenty-five persons who have 


been members of the church for fifty” 


years or more were honored. 


Moreland, Portland, Ore. (the Rev. 


Marvis J. Keyser, pastor). 

70th. First, Sandusky, Mich. (the 
Rev. Richard E, Wylie, pastor). 
DEDICATIONS: 


Westminster, Kirkwood, Ill. (the 
Rev. Robert Rushing, pastor), of the re-" 


modeled church and a new Christian 
education addition. 

First, Newton, Ill, (the Rev. Andrew 
McMullen, pastor), of the redecorated 
sanctuary. Later on the same day, a new 
Christian education building was also 
dedicated. 

Broughton, Bloomfield, N.J. (the 
Rev. G. Robert Wirth, pastor), of a new 
church. 

Margaret Park, Akron, Ohio (the 
Rev. John D. Harkness, pastor), of a new 
manse and also a new Christian educa- 
tion unit. 

Greenwich, Bridgeton, N.J. (the Rev. 
John B. Shaw, pastor), of new Christian 
education facilities. 


PRESBYTERY TO CELEBRATE 
ANNIVERSARY 


Commencing on January 17, the Pres- 
bytery of Northumberland, Synod of 
Pennsylvania, will commence the observ- 
ance of its 150th anniversary. On that 
date, at the first stated meeting of the 
presbytery for 1961, an hour-long pro- 
gram will be devoted to the sesquicen- 
tennial celebration. The same procedure 
will be followed at the April 18, June 27, 
and September 26 stated meetings, with 
other major programs planned to follow. 








CREDITS: Cover: Carl Conrad; Pp. 7, 8, 9, 
20, 21, 23, 39: Bernard Ikeler; Pp. 10, 11, 
41, 47: Peter Patraglta; Pp. 13, 14, 17, 
18, 27 (center): Mary Ann Gehres; P. 
19: James Baird; Pp. 24, 25: Drawings 
Jeanne Safar; P. 27 (left): Milton Mann 
Studios, ( right ): Gabriel Moulin Studios; 
P. 29: Carl G. Karsch; P. 30: RNS; P. 37 
(top): Paul Auker, (bottom): Wesley 
Stillmaker. 
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Teen-agers explore world problems with expert help at Washington international 
affairs seminar held last summer to aid young people in relating faith to life. 


NO PACKAGED PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 23) 


people meet Christian young people 
from around the world. 

There is no one packaged youth pro- 
gram that is sufficient for today. The ap- 
proach we have outlined is much more 
dificult than a carefully worked out or- 
ganization which tells the adult leader 
just what to say and to do every step of 
the way, It will take more time of more 
adults who love and accept young peo- 
ple. We 
ful ways of working with young people” 
from other groups that seek to reach our 
youth, but too often we try to reach and 
hold young people by 
patterns—patterns that may not be ac- 
ceptable theologically. We are greatly 


can learn much about “success- 


“jazzing up” old 
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concerned about the substance of our 
teaching, and we have discovered that 
we can and must work in a variety of pat- 
terns. 

Young people today are not looking 
for an easy faith with ready-made an- 
swers, but for one that is true and makes 
sense as they face today’s world situa- 
tion. Let us then, together, youth and 
adults, seek with a new depth of serious- 
ness to discover the message that God 
is speaking to the vouth of the church 
today, and find ways to interpret that 
message so that our youth will respond 
by dedicating their lives to the fulfill- 
ment of the mission to which God is now 
calling his Church. 
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to thé 
Sea/Shore Resort 


Relax on our broad expanse of private ocean 
beach under a soothing sub-tropical sun. Swim 
in the azure-blue Atlantic or in our olympic- 
size pool. Dine in the Fabulous glass bubble 
of the Tapis Rouge. 

All this at the Sea Shore Resort — and 
more! Full hotel facilities, balconied rooms 
overlooking the ocean, pitch and putt golf, 
shuffleboard, free TV, Petite Cafe for informal 
breakfasts, lunches and snacks. At the Sea 
Shore you'll enjoy days and nights of endless 
enchantment in a complete resort world. 


The Sea Shore Resort 
Box 8609-P, 1901 N. Atlantic Boulevard 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Near Presbyterian Church 





Explore Your 
Presbyterian Heritage 
on a BOAC 
European Tour 


Join one of the eight congenial Pres- 
byterian Groups leaving New York on 
BOAC’s Economy flights. A Leader will 
conduct you through the sources of 
your Presbyterian Heritage in Scotland 
and England. 

You will thrill to the peace and beauty 
of the lovely Scottish and English coun- 
tryside and delight in the charm and 
contrasts of the many European coun- 
tries on your itinerary. 


Presbyterian Heritage Tours 

Six countries 24days $1,189.00 

Eleven countries 49days $1,525.00 
Independent Extension 
Tours to the Holy Land 


Eight convenient departure dates from June 
16 through September 8th. For an interest- 
ing descriptive folder use the coupon below. 


B-0-A- 


| 
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| Dept. BE-143A, 530 Fifth Ave., New York 36 
| MU 7-1600 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
World Leader in Jet Travel 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 
@ To Give Is To Live. Attractive 
four-color illustrated leaflet, with an 
appealing stewardship story. $3.00 
per 100. 


® Learning Through Controversy. 
Ever wondered about controversial 
issues being discussed by church 
groups? This newest Adult Leader- 
ship Leaflet suggests fine programs 
and has a bibliography on contro- 
versial issues, 15¢. 


@ A Clinic on Drama. This is an- 
other in a series of bulletins issued 
on various phases of the youth min- 
istry. Suggests how to organize and 
start a drama interest program in 
the church, 5¢. 

@ it's for All of Us. This book is 
about the witness of the Church, in- 
cluding the witness through visita- 
tion. The purpose is to help you un- 
derstand Christian witness and to 
challenge you with the joy of shar- 
ing in it. 10¢. 


@ Dawn Over Temple Roofs, by 
Lucy Starling. Account of author's 
adventures as a missionary in Thai- 
land includes historical material; il- 
lustrated with photographs. $2.00. 


@ The Great Ngee, by Lois John- 
son McNeill. The stirring biography 
of one of the great pioneers in the 
Christian Mission to Africa, Silas F. 
Johnson, M.D. of Cameroun, written 


by his daughter. $1.00. 


® National Missions Today. This 
leaflet presents the purpose and 
general program of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions. Total resources have 
been marshaled in key points to 
meet human and spiritual need—in 
industry, among families on the 
move, in city and country, in health 
and welfare—and to extend the 
Church through new church devel- 
opment and more effective commu- 
nication. A map with statistics shows 
areas where National Missions is 
now at work. Free. 


Order From: 

Presbyterian Distribution Service 

225 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 

200 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, III. 

234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, 
Calif. 








WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: Paul saw an altar “to an 
unknown god” (Acts 17:23). Why 
would anyone build such an altar? 


Answer: No such altar has been found 
with the word “god” in the singular. But 
ancient evidence from both Christians 
and non-Christians shows that there were 
at Athens and Olympia and probably 
elsewhere altars “to unknown gods.” 
This sounds as if someone who believed 
that there were many gods wanted to 
worship and thank whatever gods had 
given him help, but did not know which 
of the gods deserved his thanks, So he set 
up an altar “to unknown gods” to show 
devotion and gratitude to whatever god 
or gods had a claim on his worship. 

Paul could have seen such an altar “to 
unknown gods.” Or just possibly he had 
seen one “to an unknown god.” In any 
case, such a vague inscription was to him 
typical of paganism. For paganism was 
vaguely groping for God, but did not 
really know him. Paul could tell such 
uninformed pagans about the one true 
God. He was the God of the Old Testa- 
ment; he was the Creator and Lord of 
the world, who had sent Jesus and had 
raised him from the dead. 


Question: To me | Corinthians 13 
is one of the gems of the Bible. But | 
do not understand its meaning 


clearly. What should we learn from 
it? 


Answer: This chapter emphasizes the 
importance of Christian love, as do other 
New Testament passages. Jesus summed 
up the essential meaning of the Mosaic 
Law by quoting Deuteronomy 6:5 and 
Leviticus 19:18 to teach love of God and 
of neighbor (Matthew 22:34-40; Mark 
12:28-34; compare Luke 10:25-28). 
Paul in Romans 13:9 and Galatians 5:14 
sums up the requirement of the Law in 
the command to love one’s neighbor as 
oneself. James 2:8 calls this “the royal 
law.” I John 4:7-21 is another great pas- 
sage on Christian love. 

In I Corinthians 13, which perhaps 
contains the Bible’s most effective em- 
phasis on Christian love, the King James 
Version uses not “love” but “charity.” 
The Greek word is agape. Some think 
“charity” is the best translation of this 
Greek word, Others say that “charity” 


was the right word when the King James 
Version was published (1611), but that 
“love” is the right word today. I would 
say that “charity” as used in our day is 
not merely inadequate but definitely 
misleading as a translation of the Greek 
word. Even in the King James Version 
the Greek word agape is translated 
“charity” only twenty-six times, while it 
is translated “love” 115 times. Paul re- 
fers to Christian love; that is the word to 
use in this chapter. 

Note the setting of Chapter 13. In I 
Corinthians, Chapters 12 to 14, Paul is 
talking about Spirit-given gifts. Some 
Corinthian Christians could speak with 
tongues (excited, unintelligible talk); 
they thought this the greatest gift given 
by the Holy Spirit. Others could proph- 
esy, and valued this gift most. Others 
had still other gifts. Paul recognizes that 
the Spirit gives different gifts to differ- 
ent people, and that this is good and use- 
ful. But pride in one’s own gift and 
contempt for the gifts of others are spir- 
itually ruinous. So Paul points out in 
Chapter 13 that no spiritual gift has any 
value unless exercised in the spirit of ac- 
tive, helpful love (verses 1-3); even the 
greatest gift, unless used in love, does 
not bless the possessor, and can do little 
good to others. Verses 4-7 describe love 
as patient, kind, modest, unselfish, and 
steadfast in faith and hope; love is an 
active, helpful way of life. Verses 8-13 
assure us that love is the one way of life 
with a real future. Men wrongly take 
pride in speaking with tongues, possess- 
ing great knowledge, or being able to 
prophesy; love is the greatest and most 
fruitful gift. It is the first and key “fruit 
of the Spirit” (Galatians 5:22). 


Question: What is the origin of the 
word Easter? 


Answer: This word seems to come 
from the Anglo-Saxon name of the Teu- 
tonic goddess of spring, Eastre. Compare 
the German word for Easter; it is Ostern. 
The use of this word for the day of 
Christ’s Resurrection seems to go back 
to the eighth century. Of course, the 
yearly observance of the day of the Res- 
urrection of Jesus goes back to the first 
century, but this name for that day came 
into use much later. 


—F.toyp V. Fi_son 
Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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Bigger and Better? 


7 session of our church has been sitting around looking glum, so I am 
told, because a combination of deaths, departures for more favorable 
climes, and a judicious house cleaning of the rolls resulted in a net gain of 
only ten members for us last year. 

If I thought the meaning of this slowed rate of growth in our congregation 
was a decline in the number of Christians in the world, I should be more upset. 
But I am sure the ones who have left town will join a church somewhere. As 
for the ones who didn’t wish to be carried as members, they ought to be allowed 
to get off the boat. And I think our church is big enough, if not a bit too big. 

We generally seem to go on the supposition that the bigger a church is, the 
better. The more members, the more money; the more money, the better facil- 
ities and staff and program. Thus runs the argument. We judge a minister on 
how fast his church and its program are growing—and we measure growth by 
volume. 

Now statistics certainly serve a purpose. Some, indeed, are highly significant, 
like, for instance, the ones which tell what portion of a church’s giving is spent 
in brightening up its own corer and what portion is taking wing to help see 
to it that all God’s children got shoes. It seems useful to know how much the 
members of a congregation are giving per head, too—though here the old saw 
about “I don’t care about the statistics; give me the facts” may be relevant. The 
departure in a huff of one very wealthy member may play hob with a congre- 
gation’s per capita giving and yet be healthy for the church. 

But overemphasis on sheer size can blind us to some of the beauties of 
smallness. I know a church where the congregation always sings the responses, 
because the choir, far from being professional, is often rather skimpy. People 
with only a grade school education teach Sunday school in this church and 
teach it very well. Young people take leadership easily and early—there aren't 
enough older ones to fill all the jobs. The chief thing is that the members know 
and cherish one another—and their warmth reaches out to include the occa- 
sional stranger. 

Biggerandbetter have so long been linked in our language that they have be- 
come almost one word. But like small countries, small people, and small cars, 
small churches have some built-in virtues that statistics cannot show. 
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SEEN AND HEARD 
by John R. Fry 





The Mirror 
and the People 


0 ONE has made an ironclad demon- 
N stration that sexually suggestive 
movies lead to sexual delinquency. But 
any number of authorities rightly insist 
that sexual delinquency occurs in a so- 
ciety, numerous members of which, ac- 
tually droves of which, turn out to see 
movies that are billed by industrious ad- 
writers as “sexational.” As long as the 
market holds up, we can be sure that 
one way or another the society that 
wants to see handsome people enact 
sexual phantasies will have the oppor- 
tunity. The people will be given what 
they want to see. On this point Holly- 
wood’s greatest sin is not its trampling 
on the sensibilities of the community but 
its greed in capitalizing on the commun- 
ity’s lust 

Reliable authorities claim that forty- 
eight out of the fifty state legislatures in 
the United States are going to be con- 
sidering legislation to deal with ques- 
tionable movies. Many different forms of 
censorship are being considered. Legis- 
lators, armed with their own notions of 
right and wrong, can do nothing more 
than determine in 
general what is good and what is bad in 
movies, since, obviously, a separate law 
cannot be passed for each movie that 
comes out. At some stage, fallible men 
and women have to look at individual 
movies and determine whether or not 
they are fit for public consumption. And 
that brings into play the delicate matter 
of taste, which cannot be defined legis- 


make laws which 


latively. 


Cast is part of audience 

Legal reaction to bad movies, however, 
will not make good movies. Hollywood 
makes the movies, not state legislatures 
Many infuriated citizens point to Holly- 
wood as though it were a strange city 
removed from the United States. They 
take the view that Hollywood citizens 
are exotic freaks who are not like ordi- 
(good ) citizens. But 
Hollywood is an American city that has 
American citizens whose chief occupa- 


nary American 


tion is making movies. These citizens are 
skilled in sensing what will sell because 
they are a part of the audience as well 
as part of the cast. Hollywood is a mirror 
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held up for Americans to look into. If 
America does not fancy what it sees, 
changing the mirror will not help very 
much, if at all. 

Here are some of the titles presently 
showing or scheduled for release in our 
theaters. “The Marriage-Go-Round,” 
“Where the Boys Are,” “Butterfield 8,” 
“The Grass Is Greener,” “Morals Squad,” 
“Sex Kittens Go to College,” “Esther and 
the King,” “The Facts of Life,” “Girl of 
the Night,” “The World of Suzie Wong,” 
“A Breath of Scandal,” and “Let’s Make 
Love.” There is one ingredient common 
to each one of these films: sex, Extract 
sex as a suggested act, an implied act, 
as a good act or bad act from any one of 
these films, and it no longer has any rea- 
son for being shown. Take the possi- 
bility of sexual activity out of these plots, 
and there is no story left. Take the ex- 
citement away from handsome people 
getting around to making love, illicit or 
and_ the would 
dwindle dramatically. 


otherwise, audiences 


A Protestant view 

It does no good to suggest that the 
unwary public is taken in by the movies 
that they go to see. The movies are 
accurately advertised in the local papers. 
The reviewers comment on the acting 
and may on occasion reveal some of the 
plot structure of the movie, making pro- 
fessional comments about workmanship, 
etc. But the public finds out about the 
movies it wants to see by looking at the 
advertisements. If the ads show men, the 
movie is an adventure story, more likely 
than not a western. If the movie has any 
sex angle at all, the ad will display an 
actress, and, since there are no flat- 
chested actresses, the ads display need- 
lessly the actress’s bosom. Such an ad 
furnishes a kind of hidden invitation to 
the public to come and see some sex, be- 
cause, in public terms, bosom is the 
maximum sex symbol. 

Sometime we Protestants have got to 
come to terms with what the movie in- 
dustry tells us is going on in our own 
country. And we ought to use Protestant 
terms. The position we might adopt is 
something like this: Wrong pictures of 
life, whether in the art gallery, concert 


hall, legitimate theater, or movie theater, 
do life itself a wrong. Wrong pictures 
debase mankind and consequently de. 
base the Incarnation. Because Christians 
confess that Jesus Christ took upon him. 
self our human flesh, the entire human 
estate has been elevated, so that in de. 
basing human life, Jesus Christ himself 
is debased, and made fun of, and cari- 
catured. True pictures of human life may 
show the bestiality of man, his prejudice, 
his sinfulness, his infidelity, and _ his 
cruelty. True pictures may also portray 
tenderness, love, trust, kindness, and 
hope. These are true pictures of life 
which show real, complex creatures who 
live out their destiny under God. Were 
we to adopt such a position, we might 
find new ways of looking at the bad 
movies of which we so obviously have 
too many. 

What we have in the contemporary 
Hollywood production is a wrong pic- 
ture of life. Hollywood shows the Ameri- 
can to be man—the animal—who is griev- 
ously beset by sex, worried about sex, 
titillated by sex, interested in vicarious 
sex, curious about sex, infatuated by sex. 
Many an American unfortunately is 
probably just that way, but nonetheless, 
Hollywood has made wrong pictures 
when this is the one subject used, day in 
and day out, in order to secure audi- 
ences. And its prime source of stories, 
namely, the writers of best-sellers, is 
similarly given to bad art, to running 
down the human race, and te making 
caricatures of human beings. 

Movies are stories done in picture 
form, after all. And the storymakers have 
performed many a recent and cruel hoax 
on mankind in general and Americans in 
particular. The present best-seller list in- 
cludes a series of stories not worth read- 
ing, written badly for the most part by 
poor artists for human beings who are 
willing to be duped. The public declares 
itself first of all by buying the best- 
sellers. The moviemakers simply buy 
them up and rake in the dough. 


The stories behind the stories 
Last year’s best-sellers will be tomor- 
row’s grade A movies. “Breakfast at 
Tiffany's,” “Aimez-vous Brahms?” and 
“By Love Possessed,” to say nothing of 
“Return to Peyton Place,” will be avail- 
able for general viewing soon as sure-fire 
hits. We can only presume that “Hawaii” 
and “Advise and Consent” will soon be 
on their way to us in movie form; we 
shall see a laundered version of the 
beautifully written but poorly mannered 
“Rabbit, Run”; when the cameras get 
around to “Peaceable Lane,” we shall be 
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more conscious of the curves of Cyd 
Cavandis and Margo Winters than with 
the crisis of Matt Jones. 

The good novels, because they are 
good art, will not make very profitable 
movies unless they are severely altered. 
For that reason we might pray that 
Hollywood does not tamper with “To 
Kill a Mockingbird,” “The Leopard,” 
and “The Last of the Just.” Or we might 
better pray that Hollywood concentrates 
its vast talents on making just these 
movies and making them well, so that 
they show up on the screen as genuine 
works of art and not inexpensive auto- 
erotic delights. 

The Catholic Legion of Decency is 
trying to get at the problem of bad 
movies by having members of the Legion 
pledge that they will not go to, support, 
or encourage in any way the movie 
houses which consistently show “objec- 
tionable films.” The members also pledge 
themselves to follow the classification of 
movies offered by the Legion, This is a 
good stand to the degree that it can 
mobilize a great many people to boy- 
cott certain films and theaters. But the 
stand does not go far enough. It can 
make Hollywood forego the use of cer- 
tain objectionable language, characters, 
and scenes. But it cannot make Holly- 
wood become a place where good art 


abounds. 


A community of theologians 

As Protestants, our posture must be- 
come more severely critical of the bad 
stories, the bad taste, the bad form that 
Hollywood constantly employs in mak- 
ing films. As Protestants, this means that 
we indict ourselves and our neighbors 
for what Hollywood does. Our critical 
standards must become working instru- 
ments of concrete judgment on our so- 
ciety as well as our moviemakers. And 
our principal category of judgment 
should be Christological and not puri- 
tanical. In the long run, Protestants can 
hope that we shall begin to see truly 
adult movies, and not movies with “adult 
themes” which turn out to be mere smuts 
in a fancy container. We can hope that 
we no longer shall have to endure bad 
art, propaganda, and caricature, in our 
daily lives as well as at the cinema. 

The Protestant view toward the mov- 
ies must begin to take seriously original 
sin and the grace of God. We have to 


be theologians, every one of us, and in 
that lies our best (and, finally, only) 
hope for good movies. This may not 
sound practical, and it isn’t, but it is the 





only thing.that will really work, 


January 15, 1961 


A FAIRY WAND 
TOUCHED HEARTHA 


of Columbo, Ceylon, who 
now is a happy and healthy lit- 
tle girl of eleven. But she could 
not walk until she was seven 
due to malnutrition. She was a 
deserted child left like an ani- 
mal to forage for herself. 
When admitted to a CCF affil- 
iated Ceylon Home, she could 
hardly sit up and could only 
slowly, by holding on to some- 
thing, struggle up on her feet 
and stand on legs that trembled 
under her pitifully thin body. 
She has a bright, alert mind, a 
winsome personality and her 
little heart is as warm and kind 
as an angel’s. 

There are lots of Hearthas 
in Ceylon and in India, just 
across a few miles of sea—de- 
serted and orphaned children— 
hungry, neglected and home- 
less. Unless you could see how 
they look and exist, you would 
not believe life could be so cruel 
to a human being, much less to 
a child. But your hand can hold 
a fairy wand and touch and 
bless such a child, transform- 
ing some half starved boy or 





girl as Heartha’s whole life has 
been changed. You can “adopt” 
a Heartha and receive the 
child’s name, address, picture 
and story and then correspond 
with your child. The cost is 
the same in all the countries 
listed below, $10 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorpo- 
rated in 1938, with its 385 affiliated or- 
phanage schools in 41 countries, is the 
largest Protestant orphanage organisa- 
tion in the world, assisting over 34,000 
children. It serves 28 million meals a 
year. It is registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Aid of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
of the United States Government. It is 
experienced, efficient, economical and 
conscientious. 


COUNTRIES: 

Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Bor- 
neo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, England, Finland, France, Greece, 
Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iran, Is- 
rael, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Ko- 
rea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, 
Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Portugal, Puerto Rico, Spain, 
Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), Thailand, 
Turkey, United States, Vietnam (Indo- 
china), Western Germany, American 
Indians. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 





I wish to “adopt” a boy [1 girl 1 for 
one year in_ 





(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
O) first month [). Please send me the 
child’s name, story, address and pic- 
ture. I understand that I can corres- 
pond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adop- 
tion. 





CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
Richmond 4, Virginia 





I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $— 
(C0 Please send me further information. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 
STATE 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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THE FRONTIER 
IS EVERYWHERE 


(Continued from page 12) 


successful farmers and has filled up rural 
slums with displaced hired men. If the 
Church is to be a Christian force here, 
it will have to supply more than the 
traditional supplement for small church 
budgets. 


The twin threats 

An open letter which Karl Barth wrote 
to a pastor in East Germany last year 
may help us to recognize that we are 
living right in Ceylon’s isle. Barth, a 
Swiss-German, is probably the best- 
known theologian of our time. In his 
letter Barth listed the evils of com- 
munism, and said that his friend might 
well pray to be delivered from them. 
Then he concluded, “Might you not fear 
that He might grant your prayer in the 
frightful fashion of letting you awake 
one morning among the fleshpots of 
Egypt as a man bounden to the Ameri- 
can way of life?” In other words, to this 
European the twin threats to the human 
soul are communism and Americanism. 

We may call Barth sour and warped 
against America, and be correct. But we 
do know that among us there is a sense 
of spiritual malaise. Robert Spike says 
that it is because too much has been 
happening to us too fast. Two terrible 
wars, the technological revolution, a new 
economy based on mass consumption 
and mass waste, the insights of psycho- 
analysis, the violent intrusiveness of en- 
tertainment media, the possibility of 
world-wide annihilation, the leap into 
the space age. In the confusions of all 
this we may have lost our roots, and lost 
our satisfactions, and lost our normal 
power to react. You may go on working 
and playing with the queer feeling that 
a part of you is not there—the same feel- 
ing you get on one side of your face 
when you have a tooth pulled with 
Novocain. 

If things like that are wrong with 
America, then this is indeed a mission 
territory. We are sick with the very dis- 
eases which Christ came to heal—loss of 
nerve, loss of purpose, loss of satisfac- 
tion, loss of wholeness. The Church can 
no longer think of its national mission 
responsibility merely in terms of Eski- 
mos and Indians. It must labor to bring 
the gospel of Jesus Christ to bear on the 
whole wide range of American life. Our 
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native Christians must push out the 
Christian beachhead from wherever they 
are. 

As one example of this, think of busi- 
ness. I have been bothered by a quota- 
tion I read from the Roman Catholic 
magazine, Commonweal. It told about a 
group of business and professional men 
who were commenting on how little help 
they got from theology. They found that 
theological pronouncements are in terms 
of moral absolutes of right and wrong, 
while their practical problems were 
usually moral ambiguities, with right and 
wrong all wound around each other. One 
man said, “When I need moral guidance, 
the last place in the world I would go 
for it is to the Church.” 

A good many Protestants know that 
same difficulty. The church is too likely 
to quit with aloof moralisms, and not get 
down to the real scene where real people 
are grappling with real problems. The 
church vocabulary must be translated 
into common speech. If Christianity is to 
be related to business, it may be useful 
for theologians to learn something about 
business, but it is even more important 
for businessmen to learn something 
about theology. The Church should be 
able to offer some ready-made answers 
to moral ambiguities. But it is even more 
important for those who are up against 
those ambiguities to learn enough about 
Christianity to be able to puzzle out the 
answers on the job. 

Ever since the burning holiness and 
righteousness of the gospel first began 
challenging the ways of the world, the 
world has had a clever strategy for es- 
caping. It has tried to confine Christian- 
ity within an institution called the 
Church—and then it has reverently put 
this institution out on the periphery of 
life. That way people can respect the 
Church and honor it, and the main 
stream of life can go on its way without 
being bothered by Christianity at all. 

The Church must break out of that 
confinement if it is to reach this mission 
field around us. It must make contact 
with the way people earn and spend 
their money, and train their children, 
and entertain themselves if it is to be 
more here than it always tends to be on 
mission fields—just a beachhead that 
never gets beyond the beach. 

I do not think that this requires the 
minister to frequent taverns or to hang 
around the courthouse or to get the choir 
to sing rock n’ roll. Most ministers soon 
come in touch with a wide human seg- 
ment, from the sordid to the seraphic. 
It is another sort of lack of contact that 
the Church has to dread—it is a tendency 


to mustiness, it is preoccupation with an 
artificial drama of salvation played out 
upon a disconnected stage, it is a stained- 
glass unreality. It is this which will make 
the high school student or the insurance 
broker feel that the Church does not 
speak to his condition. 

Take another example. The ways of 
entertainment in America have a massive 
power in fixing attitudes, shaping minds, 
and molding souls. As someone has 
noted, the movies not merely give enter- 
tainment, they give instructions in inter- 
personal relations. Christian ideals have 
hard going if they must fight contrary 
ideals in newspapers and plays, in comic 
books and recordings. The ideals of 
Hollywood and Madison Avenue are the 
intellectual fare of penthouses and of 
mountain cabins. One result is a like- 
mindedness which was never seen in all 
the earth before. Another result is the 
lowest common-denominator level of 
that like-mind. 

The problem is the massiveness and 
vast expense of these enterprises. A 
modern newspaper is so expensive that 
if it cannot appeal to the largest cross 
section of the public, it goes broke. A 
television show which costs $100,000 to 
produce cannot afford to satisfy the in- 
terests of only a possible few million 
viewers. Some people like Shakespeare, 
and some people are interested in ideas 
—but everyone will stop to look at a 
murder, and everyone is interested in 
sex. Therefore, a program which counts 
on anything less general than murder 
and sex may be too costly for a sponsor 
to afford. The vast financial risks shared 
by authors, producers, sponsors, and 
agencies result in what has been called a 
system of organized irresponsibility. Just 
what this, as daily intellectual condition- 
ing, can do to the American character is 
not reassuring to contemplate. 

The Sunday school has a hard time 
against an agency which in every home 
represents adultery as unimportant, tak- 
ing a drink as the expected reflex for any 
time of stress, and the Church as the 
domain of ranting hypocrites, 

What can the Church do about this 
all-important element in its mission field? 
Proposals range from stricter legislation 
to church-conducted seminars for script 
writers. Whatever merit these may have, 
of this we can be absolutely certain— 
there will be no short-cut solutions. The 
only sure way to get writers with a 
Christian point of view is to bring them 
up through Sunday school and church 
and college. The Church can best raise 
the public taste by bringing one person 
after another within the influence of its 
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ideals. The strategy for this mission field 
that we are living in must be just what it | 
was under Nero or in the New Hebrides; 


now is the time to invest in 
the Church must produce a hard-core | 


Christian group that can be in the world LAND Wy it A FUTURE 


but c* aoe an a = “ae gh ideally located in FLORIDA'S 
stant blandishments and ridicule of a} fast- growth area! 


1% ACRES 


(165’x 330’) 
54,450 sq. ft 


pervasive pagan culture and still remain 


true to its beliefs. What is more, the 
Church need not surrender these much- 
slandered “media of mass communica- 
tion” to the world. If the Church will 
put enough effort and money into its 
own broadcasting and magazines and 
paperbacks, it can produce a witness 
whose influence can be out of all pro- 
portion to its volume. 


Our basic mission task 

To come straight to the point, our 
basic mission task is still evangelism. In 
this our favored Ceylon’s isle, where 
every prospect pleases and only man is 
empty and cynical and lost, the Church’s 
task is to reach out to one after another 
with the good news of what life can be 
through Jesus Christ. We have to flee the 
perpetual tendency of a mission to be- 
come so absorbed in good works through 
agencies and institutions that it loses all 
concern for the faith of individuals. We 
have to break out of our mission com- 
pounds, these walled-off enclaves that 
everv congregation so readily becomes, 
and get to the native population by 
which we are surrounded. 


an offering by FIRSTAMERICA DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


“Every person who invests in well-selected Real Estate in a growing 
section of a prosperous community adopts the surest and safest 
method of becoming independent, for Real Estate is the basis of 


all wealth.” 


“...@ prosperous community...” 
Florida, America’s fastest-growing 


leads the nation! 
“,..inagrowing section...” 

of this fast-stepping state! 

“... well-selected real estate...” 


potential. 


play in YOUR 
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major state, has achieved a 
population increase of 72% since 1950. Its growth in personal income 


ORANGE COUNTY ACRES is located only 16 miles from Orlando in 
a section of Florida that is outpacing virtually every other area 


ORANGE COUNTY ACRES was carefully selected for 
it was chosen for its in-the-path-of-progress location, 
for its 55’ average elevation which makes it readily suitable for 
primary use once needed roads and drainage are engineered. 


THE TIME IS NOW! learn more about 
the important role this unusual offering can 
investment program and 
tirement plans! Write for your FREE fact-filled 
brochure today! Please send no money! 
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its growth MONTHLY! 


WRITE NOW 
FOR FREE 
FACT-FULED 
BOOKLET! 
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Firstamerica development corporation, dept. Rl 
1939 HARRISON ST., HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 


Please RUSH me a Free copy of your brochure describing 
ORANGE COUNTY ACRES. 


Address 








Every American Christian is to be a 
missionary on the mission field. An un- | 
derstanding of what he can do about it | 
might start with a twist on an old Latin | 
saying: orare est laborare—“to pray is to 
work.” The passion to share what we 
have found through Christ must be burn- 
ing in our prayers and in our hearts. 
Then we can expand this to make it 
donare est laborare—“to give is to work.” 
Much of our mission work we will not 
do directly, but when we are earning the 
money by which it is supported, we are 
performing one facet of our mission. 

Then third, and obviously, laborare 
est laborare—“to work is to work.” The 
labor can be ours directly—wherever we 
are meeting other people, we are on the 
missionary job. Over the back fence, ata 
cub, at work, by ringing doorbells, by 
bringing someone to the church, by our 
shared enthusiasm, by our friendly con- 
cern, we can join Carey and Livingstone 
and all those who today are out on the 
frontiers in Christ’s world-wide mission- 
ary task. 


Evangelism Sunday, 


Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To eat 
and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a 
little FASTEETH on your plates. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Checks “plate 
odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at 
drug counters everywhere. 





You'll find the advertisements in 


| 
| 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE are dependable | 


aids in purchasing. Advertisers 
will be pleased to send you com- 
plete information about their prod- 


ucts or services. 


YOU'LL ENJOY 
YOUR TRIP 


IMMENSELY! WHEATON 
" TOURS 
EACH 


YEAR 


ABROAD 


1. Spring Bible Lands Cruise— March 

2. Summer Bible Lands Cruise June 

3. Europe and Scandinavia— July 

4. South America - July 
Daily lectures by tour leader. Fine Christian fellow- 
ship. Write today for FREE BULLETIN. Specify 
which tour 

Address: Dr. Joseph P. Free 


WHEATON TOURS 
BOX 468 * Dept. PI! * WHEATON, ILLINOIS 


ALSO TOURS TO YOSEMITE, 
GRAND CANYON AND CANADIAN ROCKIES 
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Fast Relief Wherever Feet Hurt! 


Extra Soft. . Extra Cushioning .. Extra Protective Adhesive Foot Padding 


Dr. Scholl's KUROTEX is a 
superior moleskin, yet costs no 
more. A wonderfully effective 
relief for corns, callouses, bunions, 
sore toes, heels, instep ridges and 


wherever shoe painfully rubs, 
presses or pinches. Flesh color. 
15¢, 35¢, 45¢ and $1.00. At Drug, 
Shoe, Dept., 5-10¢ Stores and Dr. 
Scholl's Foot Comfort® Shops. 








WE'RE IN. 
BUSINESS: 
FOR YOUR 
HEALTH... 


...and your employees’ health. 
Doctors estimate that 1 in 4 of 
your employees (whether key 
executives, skilled workers, 
experienced secretaries or 
valued clerks) will develop 
cancer at some time in their 
lives. What is worse, many of 
them may die needlessly, un- 
less they know how to guard 
themselves against cancer. 


To help save their lives, 
call or write our nearest office 
for information about a 
free employee education 
program, geared to your 
particular factory or office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 





MONTGOMERY 


OF MUSKINGUM 
(Continued from page 9) 


of higher education. The faculty’s early 
conclusions, published in 1937 as a book, 
A College Looks at its Program, fired the 


'| imagination of educators throughout the 


United States. 
Through two decades, new modes of 
instruction developed by the college have 


-|led to major strides in the nation’s aca- 
demic progress. 


Dr. Bob modestly denies that he has 


_|had an important part in this, gives the 


credit to men around him. 
Walking across the campus some years 
ago, Dr. Bob met a student whose 


;| gloomy manner and pale face warned 
'|that something was wrong somewhere. 
:| The president gently questioned him, 
"| learned that the boy was skipping lunch 
|| to save money because his parents were 
|| in financial straits. After that, the student 


—now one of four Muskingum graduates 


'| who are presidents of United Presbyte- 


rian-related colleges—bought lunch with 
money personally supplied by Dr. Bob. 
“I suspect there have been hundreds 


,| of instances like that,” says a professor 


who has known Bob for more than fifty 
years. “And his generosity isn’t just con- 
fined to money matters. He’s generous 
with his time—sees students whenever 
they want to see him, gets up in the 
middle of the night to meet the bus when 
it brings the choir back from a tour, goes 
to the locker room to shake hands with 
the football team after games, whether 
they win or lose. . . .” 

He tries to put business aside during 
freshman week, so that he'll be around 
to talk with new arrivals who are feeling 
the pangs of homesickness. He turns up 
at the Freshman Sing, announces that 
he has prepared a special solo for the oc- 
casion. After the accompanist has run 
through a few highbrow chords, Dr. Bob 
sings “Put Your Arms Around Me, 
Honey.” Year after year, the song is the 
same. And the audience always clamors 
for an encore. He always obliges with a 
second rendition of the song. 

“The freshmen never forget it,” the 
professor says. “They feel they've been 
here only a couple of days and have al- 
ready met the president. Knowing Bob, 
I'd say that performance ‘costs’ him more 
than most people guess.” 

An authoritative magazine recently 
listed Muskingum College as one of the 
“quality institutions” in the nation. The 
twelve hundred students are selected on 


the basis of increasingly high entrance 
requirements. The faculty, with more 
than eighty members, is well trained and 
well paid. 

Robert Montgomery many years ago 
secured the money needed for comple. 
tion of the gymnasium. Three dormi- 
tories, a new library, and a student-fac- 
ulty center have been built. Two 
additional dormitories are under con- 
struction. 

Nor have Dr. Bob’s achievements been 
entirely within the limits of the Mus- 
kingum campus. He did notable service 
in the American Association of Colleges, 
and worked as a member of his state's 
Commission of Education Beyond the 
High School. He was, until recently, 
chairman of the Ohio Foundation of In- 
dependent Colleges. Currently he heads 
the association of United Presbyterian 
colleges, called the Presbyterian College 
Union. 

Muskingum undergraduates take all 
this as calmly as does Dr. Bob. He im- 
presses them, not as a national figure, 
but as a human being. They speak of 
his deep affection for his wife, Ruth- 
whose influence on the college has been 
almost as great as Bob’s—and for his 
daughter, Mollie—who was graduated 
from Muskingum, and left the campus 
only after she married. 

Students also point out that, until a 
short time ago, Robert Montgomery was 
a Sunday church school teacher. They 
note that he served as moderator in the 
United Presbyterian Church of North 
America at the time of merger. 

Dr. Bob is neither a figurehead nor a 
legend. He is a quiet man who is highly 
capable, self-sacrificing, and aware of 
his responsibility to his family, society, 
and God. The first aim of Muskingum 
College is to help students become 
“truly and intelligently Christian.” They 
look at Robert Montgomery and under- 
stand what this means. 





INDEX 


An index of the 1960 issues, Vol. 
13 of PrespyTERIAN Lire, will be 
available for the convenience of 
subscribers, Advance orders are 
now being accepted. Send 20 
cents in stamps for each index de- 
sired to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 
Witherspoon Building, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pennsylvania. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Verna Turpin Borsky 
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Tasso Remembers 


Tasso awoke with the first chirpings of 
the swallows. He sat up and quickly 
rubbed the sleep from his eyes. Then he 
opened the curtains around his platform 
bed and climbed down the ladder to the 
floor below. 

“Is it time?” he asked Grandmother, 
who was busy at the kitchen fireplace. 
“Can we start for the olive grove now?” 

Grandmother's twinkled. 
“Before breakfast, Tasso?” she smiled. 

“Ho!” Tasso laughed at himself for 
forgetting his breakfast. But then this 
was the day of the olive harvest. And in 
the Greek village where he and Grand- 
mother lived, harvest time was as excit- 


blue eves 


ing as a holiday. 

Tasso drank a glass of goat’s milk and 
ate two thick slices of brown bread 
spread with soft cheese. Then he and 
Grandmother went out into the bright 
autumn morning. As they hurried along 
the narrow, cobbled street, other  vil- 
lagers came from little white stone cot- 
tages to join them. 

“Kahlee mera (good morning)!” their 
friends called gaily. Everyone talked and 
laughed and sang all the way to the hills 
where the silvery-leafed olive trees grew. 

Tasso huddled with his playmates, 
boys named Yannis, Timeos, Simeon, De- 
metrios. “Let’s climb the trees,” someone 
suggested, “and shake the olives loose.” 

“Let's!” the others quickly agreed. 

Running and leaping, the boys clam- 
bered up the gnarled trunks. They shook 
the lowest. branches with all their might. 
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Plop-plip-plop! Dark ripe olives tumbled 
onto blankets spread on the ground. 

Their part of the work done, Tasso and 
his friends slid down from the trees. The 
men of the village reached up with long 
bamboo poles and shook the highest 
branches. Plop-plip-plop! More showers 
of fruit. Then golden-colored oil was 
pressed from the dark olives. 

Soon something else caught the boys’ 
attention. The boys’ mothers and grand- 
mothers were carrying great platters of 
food to a long wooden table. The boys 
edged near, sniffing happily. 

“Meat balls and rice!” exclaimed one. 

“Honey cakes!” cried another. 

It will be a feast to remember, and ev- 
eryone in the village is here to share it, 
thought Tasso. He looked around at his 
playmates, at the grown-ups busy with 
the oil-making. All at once he knew that 
one was missing: Nikolas, the shepherd. 
He belonged to the village, even though 
he staved with his sheep on the moun- 
tain above. 

Tasso stood still, thinking, and sud- 
denly an idea came to him. He ran to ask 
Grandmother. 

“Nikolas can't come to our feast,” he 
explained hurriedly, “but I could take 
the feast—a little bit of it—to him.” 

To his joy, the white kerchief on 
Grandmother's head bobbed “ves.” “I 
will pack the food myself.” she said 
kindly. 

Into a cloth bag she tucked meat balls 


wrapped in clean vine leaves, bread and 


cheese, figs, almonds, even honey cakes. 
Tasso slipped the bag over his shoulder. 

Setting out through the olive grove, 
he came to a rocky, zigzag trail that led 
up the mountain. Now he stepped with 
care to avoid the sharp needles of thistle 
plants. Once a bright-green lizard scur- 
ried across his path. 

Up. up, up Tasso climbed until he 
reached the higher, grassy slopes. There 
he saw Nikolas leaning on his staff as he 
watched his sheep. His dark eyes lighted 
when he saw Tasso. 

“I am glad you have come,” he said. 
“It is lonely here on the mountain.” 

Tasso opened his shoulder bag, ex- 
plaining about the ole harvest and the 
feast. They sat beneath a wide-spreading 
plane tree and shared the good food. 
Then Nikolas played a shepherd's song 
on his reed pipe. 

It was twilight when Tasso saw the 
olive grove again, Climbing up and down 
the mountain had taken a long time. The 
villagers had gone to their homes. Tasso 
raced along to his own little stone cottage 
where Grandmother was waiting. 

“You have had an exciting day,” she 
said gently. “Now it is time to sleep. Kah- 
lee nikta (good night)!” 

“Kahlee nikta,” answered Tasso. After 
he had climbed the ladder to his platform 
bed, he lay thinking that by and by 
would come another harvest day, another 
feast, He would again visit the shepherd 
on the mountain 


And Tasso fell asleep. 
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Hounded by Expressways for the past six years, 
Louisville Theological Seminary is faced with the neces- 
sity of relocation and rebuilding its facilities. Driven from 
its present location on Broadway and First Street by the 
new North-South Expressway which will be constructed 
adjacent to the seminary, the Board of Directors in 1954 
secured the Seneca-Park site of 32 acres. 

This plan had to be abandoned in January, 1959, when 
the announcement was made that Highway I-64 would 
bisect the Seneca Park site. An alternative site known as 
the Cherokee Campus Site of 38 acres has been acquired, 
21 acres of which were owned by the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary and 17 acres of which were pri- 
vately owned. It is a highly desirable location between 
two parks. 

Dr. Frank H. Caldwell, President of Louisville Semi- 
nary, reports that campaigns conducted since 1954 have 
raised $2,289,018. However, a gap of $1,300,000 exists 
between the total estimated cost of relocation and re- 
building and the funds that are now available. The first 
$250,000 in the Priority “Unmet Needs” General Assem- 
bly General Mission Program for 1961 will be applied to 
this urgent situation at Louisville Seminary. 


THE GENERAL MISSION PROGRAM 
OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
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BEGINNING? 


Each of our eight United Presbyterian Theological 
Seminaries faces a similar acute problem. The seminaries 
are faced with the problems of expanding faculties, acquir- 
ing land, building facilities, and increasing budgets to 
meet the expected increase of enlistments in church voca+ 
tions. Our growing denomination by 1975 will need 
11,500 active ministers to occupy multiplying pulpits 
and to fill new—and often more specialized—tasks neces- 
sary to the fulfillment of the Church’s mission. (Today 
there are fewer than 9,500 active United Presbyterian } 
Ministers.) Enrollment in our seminaries must almost 
double in this period. 

The Church’s special responsibility is to educate and 
equip a competent ministry. Today could be the end of 
the road—or the beginning. 

Our seminaries are caught in a squeeze between rising 
operational costs plus the upward pressure on salaries to 
obtain and hold staff and diminished expected income 
from the Church 


What better place for churches and individuals to act | 
now! God has entrusted us as a Church with means to 
fulfill the tasks to which He has called us. How can we fail? 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 





